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We have thus far offered these new 


Readers (The Child’s World) to nine 
} States. A// but one have adopted them 
in whole or in part—three as basal, 


- ll i an 


five as supplementary. There has 
been nothing like it in the history 
of Readers. 
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B. F. Johnson Publishing Company~ 


Richmond, Virginia 


*Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, Arkansas, West Virginia, Florida. f 
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WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
by John H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City. An arithmetic in 
story form. Up-to-date, flexible and full of 


human interest. 504 pages, bound in cloth, 
$1.20. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, 
by Graham A. Laing, A. M., Instructor in 
Economics and History, University of Cali- 
fornia, has proved immensely popular from 
the start. One of the few text-books adapted 
to secondary school pupils. The book is a 
complete and vivid picture of modern eco- 
nomic organization. Deals extensively with 
modern topics, including the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, Foreign Trade and the Labor 


New Commercial Textbooks 


CONSTRUCTIVE DICTATION, by Ed- 
ward Hall Gardner, A. M., Associate Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, University of 
Wisconsin. A dictation book plus. Combines 
a new and interesting course in business and 
general dictation with a scientific treatment 
of business correspondence. Already adopted 
by over five hundred schools. 320 pages, bound 
in cloth, $1.00. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING 
EXERCISES, by Wallace E. Bartholemew, 
Inspector of Commercial Education for the 
State of New York. These books will clinch 
the principles of bookkeeping and will make 
the work ,live and interesting. In two parts— 


elementary and advanced. Bound in cloth, 105 


question. 454 pages, bound in cloth, $1.20. and 118 pages, respectively. 


Each part, 60c. 
Send to our nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 
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For Your History Course 


Wayland: HISTORY STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES ............ $ .60 


Dr. Wayland of the State Normal School at Harrisonburg has pre- 
pared this notable little book to meet a real need. 


For teachers of the youngest children, for pupils of the third grade, 
it provides material that has hitherto been hard to find. 


Wells: HOW THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE PAST 
Book J. Primitive Life 
Book II. Oriental Life 


To follow Dr. Wayland’s book these foundation books in history 
are admirably adapted. 


Nida: THE DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN EUROPE ........ .80 


The course ought to be continued by the study of the European 
background, so interestingly and teachably presented by Superinten- 


dent Nida. 
Beard and Bagley: HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ........ 1.20 


The most noteworthy elementary history of our country that has 
ever been published, and the most quickly successful. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York—W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
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High School Administration 


C. K. Holsinger 


Il. 

foo many high school principals have been 
ere inspectors of routine affairs. They have 
thought of supervision in terms of what to 
instead of how to teach. They have 
thought of content rather than of method. It 
may be that the reason for this is the almost 
total lack of professional training in the edu- 
cation of high school principals. 


tt ich 


When we 
onsider the appalling number of untrained 
our the necessity for 
trained supervisors at the head of the schools 
becomes one of the biggest problems in present 
dav education. 


teachers in schools 


The relation of the supervising principal to 
the teacher- is that of adviser, helper and co- 
worker in her daily problems. If the princi- 
pal will cultivate the right attitude in his 
teachers and make himself receptive, respon- 
sive and worthy of it, his position may prop- 
erly become that of a kind of father-confessor 
in educational matters. He is responsible for 
the suecess of the school, and hence to a cer- 
tain extent for the success of the individual 
teacher. While he cannot make an incapable 
teacher a capable one, as a rule he has fallen 
down if he does not make each teacher a bet- 
ter one through his sympathetic supervision. 
He is responsible for the improvement of the 
teacher in service to just that extent that he 
can secure her co-operation in a personal de- 
te for her own professional improvement. 


uere are certain fundamental principles, 
ors and functions of supervision which the 
cipal must recognize before there can be 
ar understanding of its purpose and of 
s duties. 


lt is no more than reasonable to believe that 
lasmuch as the principal is responsible for 
uccess of the school he should have a voice 


i the selection of his teachers. Therefore one 


Supervision 


of the first fundamentals of supervision is the 
proper selection of teachers. 

The supervisor must attend carefully to thy 
size of the The ratio of pupils to 
teachers is vital for good instruction. 


classes. 


The grouping of pupils, grading, merits 
much more attention than is commonly given 
it in some instances, The smaller the “spread” 
in each grade the more rapid will be the ad- 
vancement of the group as a whole and indi- 
vidual instruction will be less necessary. 

The oversight and direction of the school 
must be by nature inspiration and not inspec- 
tion. 

The supervisor must have a definite idea of 
the fundamental aims and functions in eduea- 
tion. He must understand the special values 
and aims of the various subjects. 
supervising principal ask, 
himself an honest answer, 


Let every 
and demand of 
whether he can 
measure up to these requirements. “Can I 
state lucidly the aims and functions of educa- 
tion and the special values and aims of the 
subjects taught in my school ?” 

The supervisor needs to see that the teacher 
is using her time wisely in the classroom. The 
writer once visited a teacher of the fifth and 
sixth grades who was using two-fifths of her 
time daily for instruction in geography. This 
was an accredited high school. 

The proper co-ordination of the departmen- 
tal teaching is the duty of the principal. 

The supervising principal must make very 
strong efforts to keep the marking system 
used by the teachers uniform throughout the 
entire Each should the 
same system and have the same understand- 
ing of the quality of work on the part of the 
pupil to merit a definite mark. 
ers mark uniformly 


school. teacher use 


If some teach- 
and others are 
addicted to marking low it is a constant source 
of dissatisfaction in 


too high 


the school and outside. 
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The principal is the sanitary inspector of 
the buildings and yrounds. He looks after 
heating, ventilation, lighting, repairs and sani- 
tary supplies. 

The supervising principal makes requisition 
for the needed supplies. 

The principal takes the initiative in the for- 
mation of the program of studies and is the 
formulator of the daily schedule. 

Such items as absences, tardiness, elimina- 
tion. excuses, notes retardation and accelera- 
tion need careful and constant attention from 
Upon him falls the burden 
of conferences and correspondence with pa- 


the supervisor. 


rents and officials, pupils consultations, rec- 
ords and reports, the administration of school 
organizations and all matters of daily routine 
and exceptions to routine. 

The principal is the official registrar of all 
pupils. 

The success and the beneficial results of the 
school faculty meetings rests upon the princi- 
pal. 

No one can specify a definite method for 
supervision of teaching, prescribe a set ot 
Still certain sug- 
gestions as to how to supervise cannot be 


rules or supply a technique. 
| 


amiss. 

All criticism should be constructive and not 
destructive. 
better way no criticism should be offered. 


Unless a principal can suggest a 


Supervision does not mean constructive 


criticism alone, it also means complimentary 
expressions where they are deserved. Give 
whenever 
sunshine 


appreciation 
deserve all the 


encourngement and 


merited. Teachers 
and warmth possible. 

Some supervisors find it advisable and pro- 
ductive of pleasing results to pass around the 
room giving eneouragement and compliment- 
ing pupils upon the results of their efforts. 
They also offer suggestions to individuals, 
with the teacher’s consent, for the solution of 
difficulties. 

One should never leave any uncertainty in 
the After each visit offer 


tencher’s mind. 


helpful suggestions, compliment her work or 
at least tell her that vou are not quite ready 
to offer her some suggestions which may be 
helpful in the solution of one of her problems. 
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Complete frankness at all times pays div!- 
dends in the end. 

In offering criticism or encouragement be 
A supervisor dealing in generalities 


specific. 
His efforts 


never gets even general results. 
yield no specific improvements. 

Do not take notes before a teacher and pu- 
pils. It detracts the teacher’s mind from her 
work and it may detract from the respect the 
pupils have for their teacher. The teacher 
thinks “What did I do wrong?” and the pu- 
pils say to each other “The principal thinks 
teacher no good, we saw him writing down her 
mistakes.” And at any rate a fault not m- 
membered after leaving the room is likely not 
worth remembering. 

A “Know-it-all” attitude on the part of the 
supervisor will not get all the wished for re- 
The supervisor should not be dictato- 
His utterances should not be, in his es- 
He must be openminded 
He must give weight to 


sults. 
rial, 
timation, truisms. 
for others’ ideas. 
others’ experiences. 

A professional talk may lead a teacher to 
do her own supervision, to diagnose her own 
case, to suggest ways for improvement, to come 
face to face with her own faults. 

A gradual approach, with a diplomatically 
prepared way, will enable a supervisor to give 
constructive criticism to a teacher in a recep- 
tive mood while an abrupt plunging into the 
criticism will put her on the defense and in a 
defiant mood. Among the few things needing 
abrupt. brutally frank and severe criticism are 
the teacher’s voice, habitual mannerism which 
A severe shock 
results in 


detract from usefulness. ete. 


is often necessary to secure such 
things. 

From the standpoint of the high school 
principal, it is doubtful whether a class should 
ever be taught for the teacher. There is dan- 
ger of weakening the teacher in the eyes of hier 
class. Unless the lesson has been specially 
planned it may not be taught in reality any 
better than she was teaching it. It implies to 
the class that the teacher was wrong, that the 
principal considers her a-poor teacher. Better 
invite her to hear a class of your own or seni 
her to hear a teacher who is strong where she 
is weak. The principal may ask questions t¢ 
clinch a point. 
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if the supervising principal can arouse a 
desire for help, his supervision will be much 
easier. 

In the work of supervision, consultations by 
»pointment, oversight of examination ques- 
tions, the oceasional review of examination 
papers, the requiring of lesson plans, the sub- 
mission of reports of ground covered and the 
periodic use of the standard tests and measure- 
ments will be of much help. 

Many authorities of wide experience con- 
demn the use of a formal score card in super- 
vising class-work, It is likely true that no one 
except the authors find their use easy or sat- 
isfactory. However it is most likely advisable 
for the principal to have a list of questions 
something like the following which he may 
read over after he leaves the room. After 
reading this list and thinking through the 
recitation carefully, he should formulate his 
and commendations and make a 
permanent record of what he says to the 
From time to time he may review his 
recommendations and check the teacher’s work 
to find whether she has profited by them. 

What sort of inspiration does teacher give 
pupils ? 

Were teacher and pupils prepared ¢ 

ls teaching adapted to the laws of learning ? 

Is discipline satisfactory ? 

Is discipline at fault because of teaching 
methods or discipline methods? Is it demo- 
cratic or autocratic in principle ¢ 

Is attention and response satisfactory ? 

[oes teacher watch ventilation, light and 


heat ¢ 


criticisms 


teacher. 


\re pupils and class enthusiastic ? 

Number, kind and distribution of teacher’s 
questions ? 

Does teacher demand correct English ? 

Does teacher have personal mannerisms ? 

Does teacher use voice well ? 

[s time wasted on minor things? 

Are pupils helped too much or too little? 

Who talks most—teacher—pupils ? 

Yes and No questions ? 

Do pupils talk consecutively or in monosy]- 
lables 


\re non-reciting pupils busy ? 
Is work thorough? 


Are essentials emphasized ¢ 

Is there sufficient drill on fundamentals ¢ 

Does teacher use variety ? 

Can teacher drive the idea through and 
clinch it ? 

Can teacher make clear explanations / 

Is material handled in accordance with the 
abilities, capacities and experiences of the 
pupils? 

Is written work neatly and carefully done? 

Is class cowed or does it feel free to show its 
individuality ? 

Does teacher encourage personal research ¢ 

Must work be done teacher’s way or not at 
all? 

Active Supervision is not easy, not the path 
of least resistance, but the conscientious prin- 
cipal who would serve the best interests of the 
children committed to his care must use to the 
extent of his ability every opportunity to 
direct his school in all its phases. 





Every member of your senior class should have our 
card Graduates Who Succeed (five for 10 cents). Aids 
for teaching civics—-Civic Lessons from War Facts, 10 
cents, and Unconditional Surrender Civics, 10 cents. For 
geography classes—How Latin America Affects our 
Daily Life, 10 cents. Supplementary Reader for sixth 
grade—Stories of Americans in the Great War, (0 cents. 
Write for list of Aids to Patriotic School Work, Insti- 
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City. 
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$ 4 
Have you subscribed to your | 
own Magazine? 
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4 
SUBSCRIBE NOW and get a 
complete File for the Session. 


$1.00 per year for single subscriptions, 
75 cents per year in clubs of ten or mor e 
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The Cooperative Education Association 


Geo. W. Guy. Executive Secretary 


The Virginia Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation is making a strenuous effort to organ- 
ize a School and Civie League in our schools 
this session. The 967 leagues with a member- 
ship of 31.288 members have wrought a great 
work for education, roads, health and agricul- 
tural interests of the State, and during the 
coming session it is the plan of the Executive 
Committee to map out a program that will 
It is the 


aim of the Association to have every school- 


cover every phase of community life. 


house a social center or community capitol, 
and at this capitol there will be a community 
forum in wluch all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of that particular section will be dis- 
cussed and voted upon. 

The Co-operative Education Association co- 
operates not only with the school, but every 
interest that has for its object better living 
conditions, higher moral standards, social and 
civic betterment and inculcating in the hearts 
and minds of the young habits of good read- 
ing, thrift and industry. 

During the summer months the Executive 
Secretary has toured the State, addressing all 
the at the normals on the 
aims and policies of the Association. A num- 
ber of meetings of the citizens have also been 
held and the prospects are bright for a very 
successful year. In all parts of the State the 
secretary has been cordially received and has 
found the teachers and citizens of the State 
in full accord with our work and co-operating 
in every way with the accomplishment of our 
program. 

Virginia is a pioneer in this community 
work, and with all the schools throughout the 
State fulfiling their work as community cen- 
ters will thus bring to the doors of education 
the concrete problems from the home, field and 
community, thus giving education a 
interpretation and filling it with richer and 


teachers various 


broader 


very more significant meaning. 

This community organization is taking the 
west by storm. The secretary found at the 
N. E. A. Conference at Milwaukee, Wis., that 
all the schools and communities were feeling 
out for an organization that gave its citizens 
an opportunity of working together for the 
without 


selfish or sinister mo- 


common food 


tives from any faction or clique. The American 
schoolhouse is the only real temple of democ- 
racy It is non-political, non-secta- 
rian and non-exclusive. It takes in all who 
are willing to work for the upbuilding and 
betterment of their little democracy. 

Not only should the schoolhouse be the so- 
cial center, the community forum, but it 
should be the depository of the ballot box. the 
symbol of our citizenship and the “American 
Ark of the Covenant.” In the last presiden- 
tial election President Wilson voted in a fire- 
engine house and Mr. Hughes voted in a Chi- 
nese laundry. Why couldn’t these distin- 
guished citizens vote at the fountain head of 
democracy—the public schools—and save this 
vast expenditure that is being paid out at each 
election for polling places? As the Co-opera- 
tive Education Association sees it, the public 
school is to teach citizenship, and if this is its 
function, let the citizens come there each elec- 
tion day and vote as intelligently as they 
know. 


we have. 


Our Association for a long time has advo- 
cated the wider use of the school plant. At 
present the statistics of the school buildings 
of the country approximate two billion, and 
they are only used one-fifth of the time. In 
addition to the use of instruction during the 
day, they could be utilized for meeting places 
at night. Certain rooms should be devoted to 
evening classes for youths and _ adults. 
In Virginia there are 237,000 illiterates of ten 
years of age and over, and the Smith-Towner 
bill has appropriated $300,000, Virginia’s part. 
for wiping out this illiteracy. The community 
library should be opened each evening and 
some competent librarian in charge to direct 
the reading. The school playgrounds should 
be the public playgrounds and should be used 
evenings by the youths and adults who need 
physical development and training. We trust 
that in every county there will be an adequate 
number of physical supervisors to direct this 
If there are nore in your community. 
appoint some competent persons—principal. 
teacher or some citizen who takes an interest 
in playground work. Nothing binds a com 
munitv so close together as play. and it is 
The two ¢ 


work. 


essential to edueation as work. 
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nd in hand together. Wellington said the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
vrounds of England. True the world war was 
won on the gridiron and athletic fields of our 
country. In conclusion I am calling special 
attention to our 1919 Platform of Virginia’s 
vital educational needs. 


Physical. 
|. Greater emphasis on physical education. 
». More health supervision—a health su- 
pervisor. 
3. Improved physical condition. 
play- 


!. Modern building with 


grounds. (2-5 acres.) 


ample 
5. Good roads and proper maintenance. 


Administrative. 


|. Simplification of education machinery. 
2. Equalization of taxes. 

3. Higher salaries for teachers, increased 
financial support, better school attendance, 
consolidation of small schools. 


Professional. 


1. More teachers with a broad view of life. 
». Better trained teachers. 
3. Constructive supervision to aid effici- 


|. More pupils participating in real prob- 


5. Recognition of individual differences. 


. Proper differentiation of courses. 


Social. 


1. Courses adapted to individual and life’s 
needs, | 

2. Vocational Guidance and Training. 

3. Training for citizenship—the end and 
aim of the public school system. 


|. More appreciation of the needs of edu- 


). Encourage pupils and adults to use com- 
nunitvy library more. 


Tlow to be Met? 
1, These needs can be met by educational 
campaigns, 
2. Professional inspiration on the part of 
teachers. 
3. Community spirit on the part of citi- 
zens. 


4. Sane and progressive legislation. 








For the convenience of the teachers who ex- 
pect to attend the Educational Conference to be 
held in Richmond during Thanksgiving week, we 
are printing a little in advance of the regular pro- 
gram the names of the committees on Entertain- 
ment and on Homes and Registration. They are 
as follows: 


COMMITTEB ON ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr. A. H. Hill, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. J. H. Binford, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Jas. C. Harwood, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. E. E. Smith, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Pauline Williamson, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Marion Hanckel, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Julia Wooldridge, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. L. T. Jones, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Walter C. Mercer, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. W. C. Locker, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Bessie Taylor, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Cornelia Adair, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Ernest Shawen, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. J. H. Saunders, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Emma J. Lamb, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. R. Hill Fleet, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Lucy Henderson, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Virgie Gary, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Katharine Bullock, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Hannah Cohn, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Josephine Halloran, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Alice Rouse, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Lena Duke,” Richmond, Va. 

Mr. L. C. Morrow, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Josephine Holt, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Lucille Harrison, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Helen Dickinson, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Lou Eggleston, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Eva Hewitt, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Florence Garnett, Richmond, Va. 


COMMITTEE ON HOMES AND REGISTRATION 


Mr. J. T. Fentress, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. W. M. Adams, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Arabella Pilcher, Richmond, Va. 
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Editorial 


Are you arranging to attend the Virginia 
Educational Conference which will be held in 
November 25, and 28? Be 


Full program will be printed in 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


Education Association, 


Richmond, 26, 27, 
sure to come! 


the November number of THE JOURNAL. 


The schools and eolleges of Virginia have 
opened with unusually large attendance. Are 
you planning to continue as a missionary in 
Many have deserted the pro- 
We are glad, however, 


the great cause? 
fession of teaching. 
that the Virginia teachers as a whole are not 
deserting the sehoels. While the rewards of 
the teacher are small in this world’s goods, 
life of out- 

A teacher cannot but 


the satisfaction of a usefulness 
weighs everything else. 


be happy when she sees the frhits of her work. 


What are you going to do this year to add 
to your professional growth? Have you thought 


of some one thing to do? 


“New Presidents” 

The opening of the session at four State in- 
stitutions and the old College of Hampden-Sid- 
ney was marked by the induction of new presi- 
dents. 

The College of Hampden-Sidney has secured 
that 
man of national reputation who was formerly 


as president of venerable institution a 


Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Virginia and later president of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute—Joseph D. Eg- 
vleston. Hlampden-Sidney is indeed to be con- 
gratulated upon securing as a leader of its 
work so distinguished a man. A native of 
Prince Edward county, born almost under the 
shadow of Hampden-Sidney, a graduate of that 
institution, a rural school teacher, later an ac- 
tive educational worker in the State of North 
Carolina, he afterwards became division super- 
intendent of his native county. In 1905 he was 
elected Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Virginia, the first superintendent to be seleet- 
Those who had the 
honor to serve as division superintendents un- 


ed by a popular vote. 
der him know of his progressive and active ad- 
ministration. Our public schools are to-day 
reaping the fruits of the seeds which he sowed. 
Ile caused the nation to look with respect upon 
the public school system of his State. Upon 
resigning the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction he was for a while a member of 
the staff of Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner 
of Education, in Washington, and later he be- 
came president of the Virginia Polytechnie In- 
stitute. For more than half a decade he de- 
voted his untiring energy to the Blacksburg 
institution where he placed particular stress 
upon its agricultural work extending its use- 
fulness to young people in all parts of the 
State. It was a surprise to many engaged in 
educational work that he should have resigned 
at the Virginia Polytechnie Institute and take 
up the administration of Hampden-Sidney Col. 
Mr. Eggleston, though, is a man of senti- 
ment and of deep convictions. He felt the eal! 
of a great duty to the venerable institution of 
We predict 


lege. 


learning that was his alma mater. 
that Hampden-Sidney under his administration 
will enter upon the greatest period of its his- 
tory. 
e 

The post left vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Eggleston at the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute has been filled by the election of one of 
its most brilliant sons, a young man of energy, 
and determination—Julian A 
Burruss. After graduating from the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Burruss attended 


perseverance, 


Richmond College and later was connected with 


the public school system of the city of Rich- 
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mond, where he was first principal of an ele- 
school and then director of manual 
training. He attended the Teachers’ College at 
Columbia University, New York, devoting his 


mentary 


attention particularly to industrial and voca- 
tional subjects; and when about ten years ago 
the Normal and Industrial School for Women 
at Harrisonburg was opened, the board of 
trustees of that institution after a deliberate 
investigation called Mr. Burruss to the presi- 
deney of that in order that it might 
be organized upon lines of practical usefulness. 
The history of the Harrisonburg Normal Schoo] 


school 


under his direction is well known. Because of 
his successful administration there, the trustees 
of his alma mater have ealled him to lead in 
the further development of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, so that the practical courses 
in engineering and agriculture already in opera- 
useful to the 
Burruss is in 


may be made more 
young of the State. Mr. 
charge of a wonderful institution and we pre- 
dict for him there a most honorable and dis- 


tion there 


men 


tinguished career. 


The vacancy created in the presidency at the 
Normal and Industrial Sehool at Harrisonburg 
by the resignation of Mr. Burruss has been filled 
by the selection of Mr. Samuel P. Duke. Mr. 
Duke is a graduate of Randolph-Macon College. 
After teaching for a while in Oklahoma he re- 
turned to his native State, to become principal 
of a high school in Mecklenburg county. In a 
few years he became connected with the public 
school system of the city of Richmond as prin- 
cipal of one of the large elementary schools. He 
secured a furlough from the school board and 
attended the Teachers’ College at New York, 
where he took his Master of Arts degree. After 
securing his degree, he returned to Richmond 
where he remained for a year and he then be- 
came head of the Department of Education at 
the State Normal School for Women at Farm- 
ville. Mr. Duke aecepted the position of Su- 
pervisor of High Schools for the State when 
the Hon. Harris Hart became Superintendent 
of Public Instruetion. In every important edu- 
eational position that Mr. Duke has held in 
the State of Virginia, he has demonstrated first 
of all that he has an exact and superior knowl- 
edge of school work; and second, that he is a 


good organizer. He thinks that no type of edu- 
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cation is too good for the State, and his energy 
has been directed always to the improvement 
of the elementary and high school work in Vir- 
ginia. It is indeed gratifying that a man of 
this type can be put in charge of an institution 
that devotes its attention to the training of 
teachers for the publie schools. Under his 
careful direction the State Normal School at 
Harrisonburg will continue to grow and the 
work so ably begun by Mr. Burruss will no 
doubt be expanded in such a way that all the 
schools of Virginia from the one-room rural 
school to the city high school will profit great- 
lv on account of the work at Harrisonburg. 


In the spring of 1919 Mr. E. H. Russell of- 
fered his resignation as president of the State 
Normal School for Women at Fredericksburg. 
The board chose as his suecessor Algernon B. 
Chandler, Jr., at that time dean of the faculty. 
Mr. Chandler is a Master of Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. For some years he taught in 
private schools in the city of Richmond; later 
he became principal of the public schools at 
Clifton Forge, and then returned to Richmond 
as principal of one of the public elementary 
schools. He resigned his position in Richmond 
to become a member of the State Board of In- 
spectors. Soon after the establishment of the 
Normal School for Women at Fredericksburg, 
he was elected a member of the faculty there 
and was soon promoted to the position of dean. 
I1is promotion to the presidency was a deserved 
recognition of his suecessful work as dean of 
that institution. Mr. Chandler is a genial man, 
careful with details, and thoroughly interested 
in his work. He takes a personal interest in 
the students entrusted to his care. As a speaker 
he is one of the best known school men of Vir- 
ginia. His friends confidently believe that un- 
der his direction the Normal School at Fred- 
ericksburg will increase in usefulness. It is 
very gratifying that Mr. Chandler, who was 
formerly associated with Mr. W. C. Blakey in 
the editorship of the Virginia Journal of Eduv- 
cation, should have been elected to this re- 
sponsible position. The teachers of Virginia 
who appreciate the work that he has done for 
the State Teachers’ Association in the advance: 
ment of the teaching profession are delighted 
that he has been made president of one of the 
four State Normal Schools. 
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Official Announcements of the Department of Public Instruction 


The State Board of Education, at its meeting 
held September 16, 1919, feeling that some 
measure of protection should be afforded the 
conscientious and faithful teachers of the State 
who appreciate the seriousness of an agreement 
with a school board, and also desiring to give 
assistance to school officials, passed the follow- 
ng resolution: 

‘*Resolved, That if a teacher contracts by 
formal letter or written agreement to teach 
for a given session in one division of the State 
and without securing release therefrom under- 
takes to teach in another division, thus violating 
lier agreement, the certificate of said teacher 
shall not be validated by any superintendent 
except of the division wherein her orignal con- 
tract was made.”’ 

This action on the part of the Board is not 
intended to work a hardship on any teacher, it 
being the sense of the Board that teachers 
should not be handicapped in their efforts to 
secure the best positions available, presuming 
that all conscientious teachers will use hon- 
orable methods and fair dealing with school 
boards to whom they may be under obligation, 
cither written or verbal, should they desire to 
he released from one position in order to ae- 
cept a better one. It is likewise presumed that 
school boards who are thus approached will be 
vlad to grant release to such teachers, even 
though it may temporarily embarrass them. 

The Board commends the ambitious teacher 
who uses honorable means to secure a promo- 
tion, and for this reason feels that some measure 
of protection should be afforded such a teacher 
by rendering it difficult for those less serupu- 
lous to make contracts promisecuously, with a 
view to agreeing to accept several positions at 
one and the same time, knowing that only one 
‘an be accepted in the end. 





Laboratory Equipment for General 
Science, Agriculture and 
Home Economics 





Formerly, high school credit was allowed by the 
State Board of Education for science courses of- 
fered without laboratory work, but, under the pres- 
ent regulations of the Board, no credit will be allowed 
for science courses unless they are accompanied by 
laboratory work as prescribed in the High School 
Course of Study. 

For laboratory courses there follows a list of min- 
‘mum requirements. School boards are expected to 


furnish at least as much equipment as is prescribed, 
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but they are urged, where finances will permit, to 
provide a greater amount of supplies and equipment. 

While the prices listed are correct for this date, 
they cannot be guaranteed, due to the very unstable 
market conditions of laboratory equipment. 

Laboratory lists are subject to a discount of from 
ten to sixteen per cent, depending on the quantity 
and the kind of articles ordered. 

Whenever a school is ordering equipment for two 
or more sciences, it will not be necessary to duplicate 
items, for example, it is not necessary to order a 
separate supply of alcohol lamps for general science 
and biology. 

The use of at least one room for the exclusive use 
of laboratory work is urged, but not required. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Apparatus 


1 Microscope, 2 eyepieces, 2 objective, cir- 
cular double nosepieces 50-100-215-430 
Games, Be... .... 62 $ 47.03 
i Barvare trip scate................ 12.00 
1 Set weights, steel in block, 1-500 grams 5.00 
1 Package filter paper, 15 cm. diam. ‘ .35 
1 Deflagrating spoon, iron *% in.. . 10 
ee eS eee ere 1.50 
1 Mortar and pestle, Wedgewood, 3% in. 1.30 
De ND a oa ccc eienien 1.20 
a en Os We WE Oi kh nn 1.44 
1 Graduate, cylindrical, 100 cc.___~ .80 
2 Lamp chimneys, student’s_____- 36 
6 Candies, gaeramia, 227'6................ 15 
1 Chemical thermometer, C. & F., 12 in. 1.80 
1 Comparative thermometer (3 scale)__-—_ .90 
144 Corks, assorted No. 0-11______-~-- .60 
i Set cork Herrera 3-..........=... , .70 
1 Student’s demonstration battery _- ‘ 1.75 
1 Magnetic compass, 40 mm. diam. 5 .70 
2 Bar magnets, 6 x % x % in.____- 50 
1 Horseshoe magnet, 6 in.__________- 45 
1 Prism, equilateral 14% in. x 1% in.___. 2.00 
1 Set (6) demonstration lenses, 1% in._- 2.25 
1 Set prepared microscope slides (12) 
Clover root tubercle; wheat rust, telial 
stage; cross section of ovary, with em- 
bryo sacs; basswood, three year stem; 
flower bud, cross section to show ar- 
rangement of parts; pollen basket of 
honey bee; mosquito larve; house fly 
proboscis; house fly wings and feet; 
trichina in hog; epidermis of onion leaf; 
cross section corn stem; complete set in 
box, net . ee ee : 4.25 
2 Push buttons, wood screwtop .30 
3 Dry cells —__ oAoe  ipener ae ae ‘ 1.80 
36 Test tubes, 6 x % in._______--- .90 












6 Flasks, 8 oz. ; eco aan 

6 Beakers, 250 cc. a ee 1.14 

6 Rubber stoppers for flasks, 2-hole__--- .oD 

1 Barometer tube cup and pipette____~-- ets 75 

L . Glass tubing, % im. —.........—. esses 55 

12 ft. Rubber tubing 1.44 

1 Meter stick, brass bound = Lee 50 

1 Thistle tube, with membrane, for osmosis .25 

1 First aid cabinet, small size__._..._--- : 4.50 

1 Air pump : Bed 6.00 

1 Air pump plate ee ee 7.50 

1 Bell jar, 1 gal., straight sides 2.50 

2 Thistle tubes .24 

4 Alcohol lamps, 8 oz. 1.44 

2 Ringstands, No. 2, 2 rings 2.00 

4 Wire gauze, 5 x 5 40 

2 Glass plates, 4 x 4 . ers ee 10 
4, lb. Copper wire, insulated annunciator, 

No. 18 . : By (5 

6 Wide mouth bottles, 8 oz. .65 

6 Charcoal sticks oO 

1 Test tube, hard glass, 6 in. : : 10 

1 Carton iron filings ‘ 10 

4 Evaporating dishes, 3 in., No. 0 nn 84 

Total $123.73 

Chemicals 

4 oz. Potassium chlorate . $ .65 

1 lb. Zine, granulated .40 

1 lb. Acid, hydrochloric 238 

1 lb. Acid, nitric : 40 

1 lb. Acid, sulphuric 50 

1 lb. Amonium hydrate, 17.5% , .o0 

1 lb. Copper sulphate ; .30 

1 lb. Marble chips bcd 10 

1 lb. Mereury 2.75 

1 qt. Alcohol, denatured .65 

4 oz. Ether (sulphuric) .30 

1 oz. Iodine crys. 70 

1 Tube, litmus paper, blue ’ 10 

1 Tube, litmus paper, red : 10 

1 lb. Manganese dioxide, powdered_______-~- .20 

1 oz. Phosphorus, yellow a arate .20 

{ oz. Phosphorus, red 33 

1 oz. Sodium hydroxide sticks 5 18 

1 lb. Sulphur flour ne Lb 

$ 8.82 

Total for General Science $132.55 

The following should be procured locally: Hard 

coal, soft coal, kerosene, molasses, olive oil, yeast 

cake, salt, starch, sugar, vaseline. 
General Science equipment may be secured from 


the following companies: 


W. M. Welch Scientific Company, Chicago. 
Central Scientific Company, Chicago. 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, Boston. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Laboratory Equipment: It is desir- 
able to have a separate room for use as an agricul- 
tural laboratory, but, due to the crowded condition 
schools, this laboratory may be combined 
with some other. Whether it is combined or not, 
however, there should be some furniture especially 
the needs of the agricultural students. 
cabinet for storing the equip- 


of most 


adapted to 


There should be a 


ment and at least three tables 214’ x 5’. 
For a suggestion on mounting illustrative mate- 


rial, see page 49, Catalog A., W. M. Welch Scientific 

Company, Chicago. 

Equipment to be constructed by the teacher or pupils. 

1 Soil bin 4 x 1’ 
hinged top for storing soil. 

1 Germinating box, to demonstrate depth of plant- 
ing. 

6 Germinating boxes, 10” x 20” x 2”. 


x 1’, with 4 compartments and 


1 Egg tester. 
Exhibition 
Poultry carrying crates. 


coops. 


Capillarity tube support (see page 24, Catalog A, 
W. M. Welch Scientific Company, Chicago.) 


Material to be collected and prepared by teacher 01 
pupils. 
Mounted specimens of weeds. 
Mounted specimens of plant diseases. 
Mounted sets of life histories of insects of economii 
importance. 

Samples of the following varieties of ear corn: Pod 
corn, soft corn, flint corn, dent corn, sweet corn. 
the on pasteboard or 
put up in small farm crops 

(grains), grasses, legumes, economic weeds. 


mounted 
Common 


following, 
bottles: 


Seeds of 


Equipment to be purchased. 
on a class of 
mort 


are based 
composed of 


The following estimates 
twelve the 
than twelve pupils, a correspondingly larger amount 


pupils. If class is 
of apparatus should be ordered. 


Apparatus 


24 Vials, straight wall, 4 cc. capacity________$ 36 
24 Corks for same, No. 2 : : 14 
12 Specimen bottles, square screw top, 4 oz. 

capacity : = 1.4 
12 Specimen bottles, round, screw top, 4 oz. 

capacity _- 1.4 
1 Scoop, 8 in. x 5% in. ; A) 
1 Seoop, 5 in. x 3 in. si zl 
12 Tripod magnifiers 14.40) 
12 Tape measures, 36 in. : 8d 
1 Spade (buy locally). 

1 Soil auger, 40 in. x 144 in.__ _ 4.25 
1 Soil auger extension 1.25 
12 Lamp chimneys, student type 2.25 
3 Funnels, 2% in. glass 6 
1 Funnel, 4 in. ; , 45 





nal Beis aks 















Pair scales with scoop, standard family 

type ee Sea ee eae eee es eee $ 

: Balance “Harvard Trip” __....._......-. — 

| : 1 Set weights, 1 gr. to 500 grams_______-_-- 

| ¢ Soil seives (20, 40, 60 mesh), wooden frame 
; Soil thermometer —--_--~-- aor. 
| 6 Beakers, 250 cc._-__-~-- a ae 
6 Trowels, collecting —.........-- ae: 
1 Propagation chart, net -------- yaar 


§ Test tubes, 6 in. x *4 in._- bee 
t Burette clamps —.........-. 

§ Test tube holders (clamps) _- : 
mm. diam. 
a us £ 2 


6 Evaporating dishes, 100 
File, rat tail, 6 
s i File, triangular, 6 in._.......—. 
Grafting wax_-_- 
Measuring tape, 50 ft., 


1 1 lb a 
linen, brass bound 
t case i ala ag cath cle 

2 ies SOMNONS: Gece cecucee tan 
12 Quart lightning seal 

Pint jars, lightning seal 
Agricultural charts, Bricker’s, as follows: 





fruit jars, 


fruit 


The Dairy Cow, net Mer $ 
\ The Beef, net _-_ vee oe eee oe 
The Horse, net -- i a las oe 


The Chicken, net __ he lol es 
The Hog and the Sheep, net 
Corn, net . - a = 
Wheat, 
6 Forceps 
LA t Thistle 
{ Graduates, 25 ce. 
100 ce. 
lb. Glass tubing, 4 in. diam. 
diam. 
Box gummed labels, No. 261_- 
1 Box gummed labels, No. 205 


net 
tubes ere 
od | Graduate, 

, ft. Rubber tubing, 14 in. 


6 Alcohol lamps, 8 oz. : 
{ Mortars, 3% in. diam., wedge wood 


9 


1 Ring stands, with 3 rings, No. 3_- 


6 Test tube supports, wooden, 13 tube ca- 
pacity 
6 Test tube brushes 


Babeock Tester Outfit, 4 bottle, complete 
milk and cream 

Hydrometer jar, 15 x 3 in. 

without thermom- 


for 
Lactometer, quevennes, 
eter 


Dairy thermometer, 8 in., weighted to float 


P § Budding knives, non-folding 
| 

Grafting chisel, net 

‘runing saws, crescent shape 


I 


‘runing shears, Henry’s pattern 
Raffia, natural 
h 6 in. flower pots, earthenware 


tiker specimen mounts, 5 in. x 6 in., net 
ipillarity tubes, 24 in. x 2 in. 





Set dry measures, wood, 1 qt. to % bushel 


(5) 


25 
00 
00 
85 
D0 
14 
.08 
.00 
90 
1.69 
.60 
2.40 
18 
18 
45 


ob be 


_ 


co - — Pf 


” 


oS: ad ad of af og of 
ooo 


bo 


cs 
or 


_ 
—) 


Ce Ce a 
> =] tb bo 
oO o ° ol 


~) 


$127.52 
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Agricultural 
following 
W. 
Central Scientific Company, Chicago. 


Chemicals and Accessories 


Ibs. Paraffin, medium 

sheets Parchment paper, 24 x 36 in., vege- 
| ra 

lb. Amonium hydrate, 20° 17.5% 

Ib. Sulfuric acid —.._.... 

lbs. Sulfuric acid for Babcock test, com’l. 

Vial litmus paper, blue (100 strips) 

Vial litmus paper, red (100 strips) 

lb. Hydrochloric acid 

small bottle vaseline (local). 

lb. Corn starch (buy locally). 

lb. Nitric acid : 

gal. Denatured alcohol for lamps 

lb. Grain alcohol (sworn affidavit on gov- 
ernment form necessary.) 

Charcoal biecks .....<...... 

oz. Chloroform - neta 

lb. Ether : 


lb. Napthalene flakes 
OZ. 
bottles) 


(used as insecticide) 


Potassium cyanide (for insect killing 


Total for Agriculture_______- 


Equipment may be 
companies: 
M. Welch Scientific Company, Chicago. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
3-burner oil stove with oven 
Kitchen cabinet, No. 16WE 
Kitchen cabinet, No. 17WE 
Dozen tablespoons - 

Dozen teaspoons 
Dozen knives and 
Spatulas, 6 in. 
Wooden 
Paring knives 
Glass 


forks 
spoons 
measuring cups 
Dover egg beaters 

Wire egg beaters 

qt. Yellow 
2-qt. Yellow bowls 
Flour 


bowls 


sifters 
Medium size bread knife 
Potato 
Bread 
tolling 
Tin dish 
Wire strainer 

7-qt. Granite tea kettle 
Cookie cutter 


Garbage can 


ricer 

board 

pin 
pans 


Sheet iron frying pans, small 
Medium sheet iron frying pans 
6-ring muffin pans 

Loaf pans, tin 

Biscuit pans 


secured from 





$ .30 


10 
10 
38 


1.50 


40 


$ 8.08 
$135.60 


the 


—_ 
— 


— 
~ 


—_ 


_ 
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3 Baking pans, large ceaeee 1.35 
3 Pudding pans, small eee . 08 
1 Granite coffee pot eee By 3) 
1 4-qt. enamel white pitcher Dy Rae: 1.75 

Family scales 2.25 
4 Pie pans és oo 
2 1-qt. double boilers . 1.70 
1 2-qt. double boiler Eattiss 1.25 
1 2-qt. sauce pan Semseme oo 
1 4-qt. sauce pan : 45 
1 Soap shaker 13 
1 Cake turner : ; 10 
1 Ladle piso RE. 20 
1 Biscuit cutter 05 


$ 99.71 


The above prices are quoted by Howell Brothers, 
Richmond, Va., but local hardware merchants should 
be able to quote just as good prices. 





Minimum Requirements for an 
Accredited High School 


(Effective from and after July 1, 1919) 





Organization. 


1. The length of the high school term shall be at 
least nine 

2. The grades taught in connection 
with the high school department must have a term 
of not 

3. The elementary schools in the district in which 
the high is located (a) should have a term 
of nine months; (b) must have a term of at least 
seven months. 

4. A permanent record of the work done by each 
pupil in the high school shall be kept on forms 
supplied by the State Board of Education, unless 
permission is given by the Supervisor of High 
Schools to the individual school to use some other 


months. 
elementary 
months. 


less than nine 


school 


form. 
5. A 
each 


minimum of two periods (eighty minutes) 
must be given by the principal of the 
high school to the supervision of the work done in 
the school by other teachers, whether in the high 
school, or the elementary grades taught in connection 


with the high school. 


day 


6. An enrollment of not less than thirty-five pupils 
must be maintained in the High School Department, 
provided, however, that this regulation may be 
waived by the Supervisor of High Schools, when, 
after a personal inspection, conditions may be found 
to justify such exceptions. 

7. Each high school, in order that the work done 
may be properly evaluated and certified by the State 
Board of Education, must submit to the Supervisor 
of High Schools promptly such reports and records 
as may be found necessary. 


Teaching Force. 


1. At least three teachers, including the principal, 
provided he teach as many as four periods of forty 
minutes each per day, must give their entire time to 
high school work; however, divided time may be 
allowed as a substitute for whole time, provided the 
total amount of time devoted to high school instruc- 
tion by divided-time teachers is equivalent to the full 
time of three teachers. 

2. Every teacher doing high school work must hold 
one of the following certificates: (a) Collegiate Pro- 
fessional;>(b) Collegiate; (c) Normal Professional; 
(d) Special for High School Subjects. 

3. No high school teacher may teach more than 
thirty class periods per week. A desirable maximum 
for each teacher is twenty-five periods. 

4. No teacher of the elementary grades taught in 
connection with the high school shall hold a certifi- 
cate rated lower than a First Grade Certificate. 

5. There must be at least three teachers giving all 
of their time to the teaching of the elementary 
grades taught in connection with the high school de- 
partment, provided the enrollment in the elementary 
grades does not exceed one hundred and five pupils; 
when the enrollment in the elementary grades ex- 
ceeds one hundred and five pupils, and the teach- 
ing force is not sufficient to provide one teacher 
for each grade, there shall be one teacher for each 
thirty-five pupils or fraction thereof of the enroll- 
ment. 

Program of Studies. 


1. The program of studies for each high school 
must be submitted to the Supervisor of High Schools 
at the beginning of the term in the fall, and must 
be approved by him. 

2. Similar approval must be secured for any 
changes in the program of studies during the schoo! 
year. 

3. Sixteen units of work shall be required of each 
high school pupil for graduation. (A unit means a 
recitation period of at least forty minutes, five times 
a week, for at least thirty-six weeks, devoted to the 
completion of an assigned amount of subject matter.) 

4. School boards may require a maximum of eigh- 
teen units for graduation in accredited high schools, 
when the program of studies provides unit courses 
in Music, Physical Education (or Military Drill). 
Home Economics, Manual Arts, and Drawing or Fine 
Arts, from which courses pupils must be allowed to 
elect, if they choose to do so, two or more of the 
required eighteen units. In rural and small town 
high schools, it shall not be necessary to provide 
courses in all of the above-mentioned units in order 
to require aS many as two additional subjects for 
graduation, but the additional units may be required 
when the rural or small town high school requires 
that these two additional units be selected from home 
projects in Agriculture, Domestic Science, Music, or 
Study of the Bible. The Supervisor of High Schools 
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shall determine when the program of studies of a 
given high school meets the above conditions. 
5. The sixteen units required of all graduates shall 
distributed as follows: 


Wi: foo ae een caeean en a 4 
Mathematics (for non-vocational courses) *__-~~- 2 
History (American History and Civics) -_---- =. ws 
Science (Agriculture with Laboratory for rural 
schools, and Home Economics for girls, recom- 
mended, provided a teacher of appropriate 
qualifications be secured) ...................- 1 
EN Ra ER AP SITE D Oo EB eS EE OM ERT Ce ey ee 8 
HI i ee ee eee 16 


6. Instruction shall be given in no foreign lan- 
guage for less than two years. Students not planning 
to enter higher institutions of learning must not be 
required to devote more than two years of study to 
a foreign language; they may elect, however, to pur- 
sue more than two years’ study of a foreign language. 


Equipment. 


1. No school shall be accredited when, in the opin- 
ion of the Supervisor of High Schools, physical con- 
ditions of the building and equipment are such as 
to endanger the health of the pupils or to interfere 
with efficient instruction. (For standards by which 
the building and equipment will be measured, see 
sections 61 and 62 of the Virginia School Law.) 

2. Ample laboratory equipment and laboratory in- 
struction must be provided for all sciences involving 
the use of a laboratory. 

3. Laboratory equipment sufficient for instruction 
in two subjects in science must be provided. (Do- 
mestie Science or Shop Work in Manual Arts may 
be included as one of these subjects.) 

4. Each high school must provide a school library 
of general reading matter and reference material 
sufficient to offer opportunities for individual refer- 
ence work and home reading for the students. A list 
of such books is to be approved by the Supervisor 
of High Schocis. 


*The larger schools, with sufficient teaching forces 
nd equipment, may submit programs of studies to the 
supervisor of high schools, providing for wider election 
the supervisor of 
approve 


subjects, 
thority to 


high schools 


having 
such provisions. 





Minimum Requirements for the 
Rural Junior High School 


(Effective on and after July 1, 1919) 





1. The Junior High School shall embrace, and or- 
‘nize on a departmental basis, the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. 
“. The Junior High School shall have at least two 
teachers for the first six elementary grades—three 
cing recommended—when the elementary grades are 
ight in connection with the Junior High School, 
id at least two teachers for the seventh, eighth, 
| ninth grades. 
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3. The teachers in the Junior High School grades 
shall hold one of the following certificates: 
(a) Collegiate Professional; 
(b) Collegiate; 
(c) Normal School Professional; 
(d) Special for High School Subjects. 


4. The combined teaching force of the Junior High 
School must be qualified to provide instruction, 
among other subjects, in Home Economics, Agricul- 
ture, Physical Education, and Music. 


5. The length of the term shall be at least nine 
months in both elementary and Junior High School 
grades; provided, however, when exceptional condi- 
tions justify it, the Supervisor of High Schools, 
after a personal examination of these conditions, 
may permit the individual school to maintain a 
shorter term, provided it is not less than eight 
months. 


6. The equipment for a Rural Junior High School 
must include: 


(a) A library of suitable general reading and 
reference material. 

(b) Laboratory equipment for instruction in 
General Science and Agricukure. 

(c) Shop equipment for Manual Arts train- 
ing in woodwork, at least. 

(d) Equipment for instruction ir 
Sewing, and a _ general 
Course. 


Cooking, 
Hone-making 


7. The program of studies to be taught in such 
schools is to be outlined and supervised in detail 
by the Supervisor of High Schools. 

8. The program of studies for the Rura, Junior 


High School shall include, among other subjets, the 
following: 


A. English. 
B. The Social Studies. 
C. Science: General Science, Agricultun (or 


Economic Geography ) 
Manual Arts. 
{. Mathematics: 
a. Common Arithmetic. 
b. Business Arithmetic (Applied to he 
Farm.) 
c. Simple Bookkeeping and Farm A. 
counting. 
d. Algebra. 


Home Economes, 


F. Music Appreciation and Chorus Singing. 

G. Physical Education. 
9. The 
is taught 
suitable 


building in which the Junior High School 
must provide at least four class-rooms and 
rooms for laboratory work in 
Science, Agriculture, Home Economics, and 
Arts. 


General 
Manual 


Note: Consult the Supervisor of High Schools con 
cerning State appropriations and 


t 


detailed specifica- 


tions for laboratories and laboratory equipment. 
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Program of Studies for the Rural Junior High School 


————- B = = —— == 








GRADE 1. GRADE 8. | GRADE 9. 

Subject Periods Subject Periods Subject Periods 
English (5-40) English (5-40) English (5-40) 

Algebra, or Elements. of Farm Arithmetic, El. Book- 

Arithmetic (5-40) Business and Penmanship (5-40) keeping and Farm Account- 
Am. History & Civics (5240) | Eng. Hist. or Ancient Hist. (5-40) ing (5-40) 
General Science (3-40) Am. History and Civics (5-40) 

Geography (3-40) (2-80) Boys: Agriculture and Man- 
Sanitation and Physiology (2-40) Music (3-20) |- ual Arts (2-80) 
Penman’p or SpeHing* (3-20) Girls: Hom2making (2-40) 
Physicai Education \ “™ (4-20) Or (3-80) 

aeanie (3-20) ‘ Boys:,in non-rural communi- 
Penmanship (3-20) ties Economic Geography (5-40) 
Physical Education (4-20) Music , > (3-20) 
~ Penmanship (3-20) 
Physical Education (4-20) 

Variables— (Elective) Variables—( Elective) 
French (5-40) French (5-40) 
Latin (5-40) Latin (5-40) 
Spanish (5-40) Spanish (5-40) 
Plane Geometry (5-40) 


Not When instruction is given in a Foreign Language, it is suggested that it supplant in Grade 8 


General Science or History. 
* Selling if Elements of Business and Penmanship are elected instead of Algebra. 


Rural Junior High School—Suggested Daily Schedule of Classes 


That May be Taught by Two Teachers 





PEHOD GRADE 7. GRADE 8. , GRADE 9 

9-00 9:10 Opening Exercises Opening Exercises Opening Exercises 

9-1 9:50 Study Mathematics English 

9:5 -10 :30 Arithmetic English Study 

10 :3-10 :40 Intermission Intermission Intermission 

10 :-11:20 Study ‘ General Science Lab. Mathematics 
(Tues. and Thurs.) 
General Science Rec. Study 
(Mon., Wednes. & Fri.) 

1120-12 :00 English General Science Lab. 
(Tues. & Thurs.) 


Intermission 

Homemaking (Girls 

Rec. (Tues. & Thurs.) 

. | Lab. (Mon., Wed. & Fri.) 
Agr. & Man. Arts (Boys) 
| Lab. (Tues. & Thurs.) 

} Agri. & Man, Arts (Boys) 


1 :00- 1:00 Intermission Intermission 
00- 1:40 Am, History Study 
(Mon., Wed. & Fri.) 


1:40- 2:20 Government of Va. Study 
(Civics) (Tues. & Thurs. ) Rec. (Mon., Wed. & Fri.) 
Lab. (Tues. & Thurs.) 
| Homemaking (Girls) 
Lab. (Mon., Wed. & Fri.) 
2:20- 2:3 Intermission Intermission | Intermission 
2 -30- 3:10 Geography (3 per) a English History | Am. History & Civics 
Phys. & Sanitation (2 per) or Ancient History 
3:10- 3:30 Music (3 periods) Current Events—1 day Current Events—1 day 
(Combine Grades 7, 8, 9) | Music (3 per) Music (3 per) 
Penmanship (2 per) (Combine Grades 7, 8, 9) (Combine Grades 7, 8, 9) 
Penmanship (2 per) Penmanship (2 per) 
3:30- 3:50 Phy. Ed. (4 per) Phy. Ed. (4 per) _ Phy. Ed. (4 per) 
(Combine Grades 7, 8, 9) (Combine Grades 7, 8, 9) (Combine Grades 7, 8, 9) 
Penmanship (1 per) Penmanship (1 per) Penmanship (1 per) 


Note: History, in Grade 8, and American History and Civics in Grade 9, may be given in alternate 


years and the classes combined. 


. 
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Curriculum tor Departments of Vocational Agriculture 
(Smith-Hughes High Schools) 


First Year (8th Grade) 
Non-vocational 


NG oo oo ee eee 5 40-min. periods _- ; 1 
Me es oben cutee cca SE: CE so. 1 
General Science _______----_---__------------3 40-min. per. and 2 80-min. per.. 1 


Vocational 


Plant Production (Agronomy) -..--_----- 5 80-min. periods ___- = 1 
Farm Shop Work ---------- See ee eee . 
DUMOTUUINE THGRUR ooo se sewn he cence Average of 5 hours and 40 min. per week torl 4 
ee meives 
43 


Second Year (9th Grade) 
Non-vocational 


NN ia Sern Sols spite memes S 40-min. periods ............ ’ 1 
Piane Geometry ............ DSctcescccncsee QR, DOPIOES .. 2 1 
Economic Geography ----- sierra 5 40-min. periods __________- : 1 


Vocational 


Animal Production (Animal Husbandry)------.5 80-min. periods 5‘ sez 1 
Par Baee Were... - 252-6. Be I, I sk es . 
Supervised Project --_------- . . Average of 5 hours and 40 min. per week for| 4 


nine months ____--_- -) 


44 
Third Year (10th Grade) 
Non-vocational 
SUI ors seh Ot ate eee 5 40-min. periods oe . 1 
Farm Arithmetic and Elementary Bookkeeping_5 40-min. periods _____- Jeng : 1 
Haman Biclosy —............... : 3 40-min. per. and 2 80-min. per. 1 
Vocational 
Horticulture and Field Crops E 80-min. periods ______- 1 


bh ol 


Farm Shop Work -__-_------ 80-min. periods _____- pein 
Supervised Project —__--- ste Sid _..Average of 5 hours and 40 min. per week for| 3} 
nine months _- 


4} 
Fourth Year (11th Grade) 
Non-vocational 
English ie a 5 40-min. periods 1 
History and Civics 5 40-min. periods 1 
Chemistry or Physics -_3 40-min. per. and 2 80-min. per. 1 
Vocational 
Rural Engineering, Farm Management and Rural 
Economies ___- a ee ‘ 5 80-min. periods ___- 1 
Farm Shop Work ight 7 ’ 2 80-min. periods 
Supervised Project _- eos Average of 5 hours and 40 min. per week for | 
{ 
nine months | 
4} 
Total Academic Units 16 


Total Project Units $ 


unit 
unit 
unit 


unit 


unit 


4 units 


unit 
unit 
unit 


unit 


unit 


4 units 


unit 
unit 
unit 


unit 


unit 


units 


unit 
unit 
unit 


unit 


unit 


units 
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Curriculum for Departments of Vocational Home Economics 


One, two, three, or four years of this course may be offered. 


devoted to vocational work. 
subjects, while, 
voted to related science and art. 


(Smith-Hughes High Schools) 


Eighth Grade 


One-half day, or 150 minutes, must be 
At least ninety minutes of this time must be devoted to Home Economics 
to supplement this, sixty minutes a day, or three hundred minutes a week, must be de- 


Subject Time 
English ; __......5 4)-min. periods ee Ee ee ee ee -. I anit 
Mathematics, History, or other Elective 7 _._.5 40-min. periods —_-_- eC 
Home Economics: (Garment making, food study 
and cooking, or both) ee ese te ee 5 90-min. periods —~----- — es 
Related Work: (General science applied to the 
RGR soe ee eee oe as te ca nee 5 to 7 40-min. periods may be set up as 3] 
40-min. and 2 90-min. periods______---~-~-- b 1 unit 
Drawing and Design = wccseaad 40-min. periods ...... eS See ee 2g -| 
4 Units 
Ninth Grade 
English ss a _._._.5 40-min. periods a ee ee ae 
Mathematics, History, or other Elective_- _.5 40-min. periods ae eee ae 1 unit 
Home Economics: (Choice of Home Management, 
including meal planning, household accounts, 
elementary dress making, or both)_-------------5 90-min. periods ---_-_-- ep oe Seles open et 
Related Work: Human Biology____---._-._--.._----5 to 7 40-min. periods may be set up as 3) 
40-min. and 2 90-min. periods_________~- -\ 1 unit 
Hygiene, Sanitation, Home Nursing, etc..__--3 40-min. periods ____-_- ee eee of -| 
4 Units 
Tenth Grade 
English ____.___.5 40-min. periods Se ee ee 1 unit 
Elective _.5 40-min. periods pasteles eee 
Home Economics: (Choice of house planning and 
furnishing, clothing design, textiles, millinery, 
tion) ____.---5 90-min. periods -_~_-- es ee __1 unit 
Related Work: Household Chemistry, or Household 
Physics Se ee eee 7 40-min. periods may be 3 40-min. and 2 90- 
tt; MOMGGS xin cnceccadiseeesewce ecules 2 
4 units 
Eleventh Grade 
English 5 40-min. periods See 
Elective 5 40-min. periods pee ere _1 unit 
Home Economics: (Choice of Elementary Dietetics, 
Home Management, Child Care, or a combina- 
tion) eos _) 90-min. periods - a eee ve 
Related Work: Household Physies, or Household 
Chemistry, or both ee 3 40-min. and 2 90-min. periods Se 
4 units 
Total... eae Sees 
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The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary Evelyn Brydon, M. D., Director Bureau Child Welfare and School Hygiene 
State Board of Health 





‘ address they have, a letter emphasizing the 


This department will be edited under the 
auspices of the State Board of Health and 
any question pertaining to sanitation of the 
school, personal or public health, or physical 
inspection will be gladly answered in these 
columns. For immediate reply enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








State Departments of Health and 
Education Launch Active 
Campaign to Prevent 
Influenza 


Ihe State Health Commissioner and the 
state Superintendent of Public Instruction 
ve planning a whirl-wind campaign through 
the schools of Virginia, with the direct pur- 
pose of preventing a recurrence of the dreaded 
epidemic of influenza which swept through the 
State last year. 

(‘o-operating with these two departments in 
the movement are the State Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the Virginia Tuberculosis 
\ssociation. Believing in such a measure as 
i imperative necessity, the State Tuberculosis 
\ssociation has postponed until January the 
organization of the schools for the Modern 
Health Crusade, which was to have been the 

ief feature of its educational program for 
November and December, and has 

turned over to the State Board of Health its 
utire machinery to be utilized in the anti-flu 
unpaign, which is to be set up at once in the 
undred counties of Virginia. 

In connection with the movement, the State 
Tuberculosis Association is offering special 
rizes for the best rhyme and the best poster 
uistrating the two rules on the State Board 
' Health Influenza placard. Full notice of 
lie conditions of this contest and a copy of 
‘ie placard appear elsewhere in this number. 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Health Com- 

sioner, Col. C. R. Keiley, Federal Field 
‘eretary of the Virginia Council of National 
lefense, and State Superintendent of Public 
listruetion Hon. Harris Hart are sending to 
‘ery teacher in Virginia, whose name and 


(ete i er, 








necessity for co-operation in the movement 
that is being launched. Those who have not 
received the letter and placard will please 
write a postal to State Board of Health and 
they will be sent. 

The letter follows: 

September 20, 1919. 
Dear Teacher: 

We want your earnest co-operation in efforts to 
prevent a return of influenza this year, not only 
from a humanitarian standpoint, but to avoid the 
closing of your school and absence on account of 
sickness. 

We know that influenza is transferred by fresh 
secretions of mouth and nose of persons suffering 
from it, or those who have mild and unrecognized 
cases, or from healthy carriers of the germ. We 
want every child and grown person to know this and 
to avoid getting into the mouth secretions from the 
mouths of others. This can be done by teaching and 
practicing the two simple rules on the placard that 
has been sent to you, or that you can secure by writ- 
ing to the State Board of Health. 


Please (1) Post the placard in your school room. 
(2) Have pupils recite the rules daily for 
two weeks, and once weekly thereafter. 
(3) Make observance of these rules part of 
school deportment, and have each child 
report daily his own observance or viola- 
tion of them. 


Whether the schools are the safest place in the 
community or the most dangerous depends largely 
upon the teacher. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) ENNION G. WILLIAMS, 
State Health Commissioner. 
C. R. KEILEY, 
Federal Field Secretary State Council 
Defense. 


National 


Note:—It is of the utmost importance that this 
session be not disrupted as was the last school year. 
We earnestly desire that we not only have efficient 
work now, but that we do something towards making 
up for the last year’s loss. Every care and precaution 


should therefore be taken to avoid a repetition of the 
epidemic, and I want to urge the strictest co-opera- 
tion with the Health Department in the above simple 
and important program. 
(Signed) HARRIS HART, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
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The Virginia Association of Woman's Col- 
leges and Schools, through the secretary, has 
sent to the full membership of the 


the following letter: 


Association 


September 25, 1919. 


To the Members of the Virginia Association of 


Women’s Colleges and Schools. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


dreaded epidemic of influenza which swept through 
our schools and colleges last year. 

Copies of the State Board of Health Influenza 
Placards are being sent to you, together with special 
bulletins. 

May I ask that you will bring to the attention of 
your students the prizes offered by the Virginia 
Tuberculosis Association for the best rhymes and the 


best poster illustrating the two health rules on the 
placards? With your co-operation we shall soon 
have these two rules known intimately by all the 
school children in Virginia. 


Dear Fellow Member: 

Upon the earnest suggestion of the State Commis- 
I am bringing to your attention 
which is being sent to 


sioner of Health, 
the enclosed circular letter, 
every public and private school in the State. 

I feel very sure that you will give most hearty 
co-operation and support to the State authorities 
who are endeavoring to prevent a return of the 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) MARY SOMERVILLE GAMMON, 
Secretary. 


SAVE YOURSELF 


room INFLUENZA AnD 








PNEUMONIA TUBERCULOSIS WHOOPING COUGH 
BAD COLDS DIPHTHERIA MENINGITIS 
MEASLES SCARLET FEVER MUMPS 


FOLLOW TWO SIMPLE RULES 


RULE 1 RULE 2 


Whenever you cough or sneeze, Don’t put in your mouth fingers, 
bow your head or put a handker- pencils, or anything else that does 
chief over your mouth and nose not belong there, nor use a common 

y ‘ drinking cup. 





*) 





‘@NTAY) 
DONT / 


PUT PENCILS 


OR FINGERS 
IN YOUR 











Sey USE HANDKERCHIEF 
|) WHEN YOU COUSHORSNEEZE 








OR BEND YOUR HEAD 
TOWARD THE GROUND 














The Germs of these Diseases are spread through the secretions of the mouth and nose 
of sick people and carriers. 





Furnished by THE VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
PLEASE POST: Council of National Defense, C. R. Keiley, Federal Field Secretary 
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SPECIAL CONTESTS. 

The Virginia Tuberculosis Association an- 
nounces the following sets of prizes: 

for the Best Rhyme illustrating the two 
rules on the State Board of Health Influenza 
Placard: 

First Prize of Fifteen Dollars. 
Second Prize of Ten Dollars. 
Third Prize of Five Dollars. 

lor the Best Poster illustrating the two 
rules: 

First Prize of Fifteen Dollars. 
Second Prize of Ten Dollars. 
Third Prize of Five Dollars. 

These two contests are open to any boy or 
virl in Virginia, under eighteen years of age. 
Special competition for the Primary Grades, 
the Grammar Grades, and the High School. 


\ prize of twenty-five dollars is offered to 
iny person in Virginia, over eighteen years 
of age, for the best cartoon or poster illustrat- 
ing the two rules, 


Rules for Contest 


|. Each contestant must write out full 
name and address (Post Office and County), 
and indicate to what grade in school he or she 
belongs. 

». All entries must be received not later 
than November 1, 1919, at the offices of the 


Virginia Tuberculosis Association, 1110 Capi- 
tol Street, Richmond. 

3. It is understood that all rhymes and 
posters submitted in the contest shall be con- 
sidered as the property of the Virginia Tuber- 
culosis Association and the State Board of 


Health. 


November 3, Physical Inspection Day 

Mr. Harris Hart, State Superintendent, has 
suggested in a letter to the Division Superin- 
tendents that they set aside November 3rd, or 
as much of the day as necessary, to be known 
as Physical Inspection Day, upon which day 
they have the teachers physically inspect the 
children under their charge. ‘The 
Teacher’s Health Manual” gives full instrue- 
tion for carrying out this inspection, and 
teachers may receive one free of charge by 
applying to the Division Superintendent or to 
the State Board of Health. Eve-testing cards 
and Setting-up Drill cards will also be fur- 
nished' on application. 


school 


The teachers are asked to weigh and meas- 
ure the children, comparing the results with 
the table in the Manual, and to test the eve- 
sight and hearing, and look at the teeth for 
anv observable defect. The results of this in- 
spection should be recorded on permanent 
record cards, and the parents notified of any 
defects found. Record cards and notification 
blanks should be obtained from the Division 


Superintendent. 


Music in Rural Schools 
Florence C. Baird, Music Director, Radford State Normal 


Key of B flat. 


In the first key, B flat, the key or pitch 
note falls on the third line which is B. As 


there is a flat on the third line, the key is 
hamed B flat. 


In the second key the keynote falls on the 
second line which is A. 


Key of A. Key of G. 


lhe third key has only one sharp and the 
keynote falls on the second line, which is G. 


Siv Established Musical Facts. 


(As the last Virernta JourNAL held six facts 
the first number in this month’s journal will 
be seven instead of one.) 

7. The eight tones sung or played in suc- 
cession are called the “Seale.” The scale can 
be started from many degrees of pitch, which 
take their names from the seven letters of the 
alphabet: referred to in the last lesson; and, 
as a different alphabetical letter is used each 
time for the beginning letter, it is called the 
key note. (Refer to the keys illustrated at the 


beginning of this lesson.) 
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It will be seen that the beginning or key- 
note derives its name from the line or space 
on Which it is pitched. When the scale starts 
on the first space, it is called the key of F. 
When a sharp or flat is found on the line or 
space which represents the key note it is called 
in the name of the key, as B flat, EF flat. ete. 

8S. A sharp + on the staff represents a 
tone raised a half step in piteh. A flat h 
on the staff represents a tone lowered a half 
step in pitch. 

% When sharps or flats are placed on the 
staff they form what is called the key signa- 
ture and come next to the clef sign, as can be 
seen from the keys written at the opening of 
this chapter. 

It was learned in chapter one that the scale 
and four and 
very time 


has a distance between three 
seven and eight of a half step. 
we change the beginning letter we alter this, 
and sharps and flats are used to form half 


steps and so make every key correctly propor- 


tioned. The key of C is correct so does not 


have sharps or flats. 

10. When tones are used on the staff they 
are represented bv symbols known as notes. 
Notes 


which gives duration to tones. 


have a relative or mathematical value 
11. The notes used in music are, in the or- 


der of their value: 


© Whole Maral Half Note a Quarter Nove, Eighth Note, ed Sinsesath Note, 


of Thiny-second Note, } Toe Note. 


Sachee . a a 
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12. When written on the musical staff, notes 
take the name of the line or space on which 


———] 


oF 


placed, as 





the first note is C, the next G, F, D, and the 
last also F. 

The only motion which suggests itself, in 
the song “Jackie Lantern,” is the raising and 
shaking of the right arm each time the hurrah 
phrase is sung. The teacher could draw with 
vellow crayon on the board a fence on which 
a grinning Jack o° Lantern sits. If the chil- 
dren in the class can make notes let them draw 
a large stat! and write the scale descending in 
the key of E flat (refer to last chapter), using 
vellow pumpkins for whole notes. The teacher 
should draw the staff and signature on the 
board and place the first note (or pumpkin) 
on the fourth space; tell the class to place one 
on each line and space, slantwise like steps, 
until there is a note to represent each tone. 


While singing the song “October” have the 
class to mark time with the feet through the 
then begin again at 
with the 
verse use the 
throughout 


phrase ending “vear,” 
“March, march” 


word “hold.” 


march, and stop 
For the second 
mark time 


same phrases. To 


would cause a tiresome monotony. 


The old, vet ever new, song “Come, Little 


Leaves” needs no motion. There is always the 
device of asking the girls to sing one verse, the 
bovs the next, and, in ease of a third, join to- 


gether, Use this song to teach nature. 
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Educational Notes and Announcements 














oo | There is a splendid showing of old students and 
Progress in Bedford County | a good class of third year professionals entering for 
Je x” C. M. ABBOTT, Supt. the B. S. Degree; but the entries in the first year 
lhe schools of Bedford county bid fair to far sur- of the professional course are almost unprecedented— 
bass their previous record in spirit and efficiency. this class numbers more than two hundred and fifty 
* The salaries of all teachers are being appreciably Students. 

Tur ‘ised and in two districts a supervisor of schools _ The annual reception of the Young Women's Chris- 
2 is been employed for the first time. tian Association will be held in the Reception Hall 
St of the School on the evening of the 28th inst. This 
— his reception is tendered to the new students and gives 
ioe Farmville Normal School them an opportunity of meeting the Faculty and 
es other friends; each new student is accompanied by 
—_—— SEPTEMBER 19, 1919. an old student and the occasion is one which means 
Yp- The thirty-sixth session of the school opened on a great deal, especially to the new students as it 

ll Seplember 17th, with every place in the entire dor- introduces them to the school life. 
- ry system taken and a number of students on The first week of the session was marked by a 


vaiting list. On the second day of the session series of entertainments given by the Association as 
nroliment exceeded the total enrollment for any follows: each evening after supper the students were 
n since 1913, and bids fair to surpass that be- assembled and entertained—on Tuesday with a 
the year is over. “Campus Sing;” on Wednesday, Stories Told on the 
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Stereopticon Pictures in the 
“Stunt Night;” Saturday, 


Campus; Thursday, 
Auditorium; Friday, 
Games on the Campus. 

Classification and scheduling were promptly dis- 
patched and by the end of the first week classes were 
meeting regularly regular routine of the 
session was in order. 


and the 





Fredericksburg Normal School 





The State Normal School opened 
September 18th with every available bed engaged and 
a large waiting list. Thursday, the 18th, was regis- 
All classes were held Friday, the 19th, 
and assignments made for the following school day. 
The faculty home was opened for the first time at 
the beginning of the accommodating nine 
members of the faculty. 

Miss Eula D. Atkinson, of the 
partment, has planned the farm 


Fredericksburg 


tration day. 


session, 


Agricultural De- 
activities for the 
working farmer has been en- 
gaged to carry out these plans. 


year and a practical 

A department of Biology has been added this year 
under the direction of Dr. W. J. Young. 

Several members of the faculty took part in the 
Caroline county teachers’ institute at Bowling Green 
October 1st and 2nd. 

President Chandler teachers of 
Frederick and Clarke counties at Berryville October 
4th. “The Value of Rural School 
Supervision.” 

The 
their 


addressed the 


His subject was 


teaching seniors this year will do 

the Lee Hill 
both seniors and juniors 
work in Chancellor High 
This is in addition to their 
regular practice teaching in our training school. 


Many 


part of 


practice teaching in school in 


Spotsylvania county, and 


will have observation 


School in Spotsylvania. 


made to the 
grounds and buildings during the summer. The new 
laundry is being time this year. 
worked out to give 
to the assembly period 
satisfactory. Midway in 
the morning session a 15-minute rest and recreation 
period is provided, much to the delight of the stu- 
dents. 


improvements have’ been 


used for the first 
An arrangement has been 
interest 
highly 


added 
proving 


variety and 
which is 


The president of the school will teach the courses 
in “The Rural High School” and “School 
tration.” 


Adminis- 


The old laundry has been set aside for use by the 
girls for sewing, pressing, making candy, etc., out of 
school hours. 

The faculty and officials of the school are as fol- 
lows: 

A. B. Chandler, Jr., B. 
ginia, President. 

Bunyan Y. Tyner, M. A., Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, Head Department Education and Reg- 
istrar. 

W. N. 
Head 


A. M. A., University of Vir- 


Hamlet, C. E., 
Department 


Virginia Military Institute, 
Mathematics and Science. 


W. J. Young, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania, 
Head Department Biology and Geography. 

J. H. Chiles, graduate V. M. I., Assistant in Mathe- 
matics. 

Roy C. Cook, B. S., M. S., University of Virginia, 
Assistant in Mathematics and Science. 

C. Mason Smith, M. D., University 
Physician. 

Miss Elizabeth Williams, graduate Cornell Uni- 
versity School of Music, Director of Music. 

Miss Charlotte Ross Peoples, A. B., University of 
Michigan, Head Department of English. 

Miriam L. Perrin, graduate of Fredericks- 
burg State Normal, Summer Courses at Teachers’ 
College and Peabody, Assistant in English. 

Miss Marie L. Walters, graduate Thomas Normal 
Training School, Detroit, Michigan, in H. A., and 
University of Chicago, Head Department Household 
Arts. 

Miss Grace K. Tanner, graduate H. A. Course, 
Fredericksburg State Normal, and Summer Courses 
in H. A., at University of Virginia and Teachers’ 
College, Assistant in Household Arts. 

Miss Margaret Mathias, B. S., in Education, Ohio 


of Virginia, 


School 


Miss 


State University, Head Department Drawing and 
Handwork. 
Miss J. Louise Lewis, graduate Fredericksburg 


State Normal, special student Industrial Arts, Teach- 
ers’ College, Assistant in Drawing and Handwork. 

Miss Cora Belle Vaughan, B. A., Winthrop Normal 
College, University of Virginia, and University of 
Chicago, Head Department of History. 

Miss Ethel Black, M. A., Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Head Department Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Miss Garland Lee Straughan, graduate Fredericks- 
burg State Normal School, Special Locker Certificate 
in Writing, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Assistant in Ancient Languages and Director of Writ- 
ing. 

Miss Lottie A. Roberts, A. B., B. S., University of 
High School Supervisor and Grammar 
Methods. 

Miss Mary M. Reed, graduate Pennsylvania State 
Normal, B. S., Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer: 
sity, Supervisor Training School and _ Primary 
Methods. 


Missouri, 
Grade 


Miss M. Louise Ninde, graduate Sargeant School of 
Physical Education, Boston, Director Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Clara M. Crawford, graduate Library School. 
Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga., Librarian. 

Miss Blanche V. Rowe, B. A., Bridgewater College. 
Assistant in Science. 

Miss Anna P. Starke, Litt, D., Hardin College, New 
Mexico, Columbia University, Oxford, England, Chau- 
tauqua Courses, Head of the Home. 

Mrs. John Ruff, graduate Farmville State Normé! 
School, State Normal College, Greensboro, N. C., AS 
sistant to Head of the Home and to the Registrar. 
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Miss Elizabeth F. Chesley, Treasurer and Secretary 
to the President. 

Mrs. John C. Ferneyhough, Bookkeeper and Ste- 
nographer to the Registrar. 

Miss Annie G. Clarke, Postmistress and Superin- 
tendent of Supplies. 

Miss Eula D. Atkinson, graduate State Normal 
School, Florence, Ala., Teachers’ College, University 
of Chicago and Peabody Summer Schools, Head De- 
partment Agriculture and Director School Farm. 

Mrs. Mary M. Myers, Dietitian Binford Junior High 
School, Housekeeper and Dietitian. 

Miss Nora C. Willis, B. A., Fredericksburg College, 
Cornell Summer School, Piano, Music. 

F. A. Franklin, Director Fredericksburg School of 
Music, Piano, Violin, Guitar. 





Virginia Military Institute 





The Virginia Military Institute began its 80th ses- 
sion early in September with the largest enrollment 
in its history. Six hundred cadets were on the 
rolls. At the opening assembly in the Jackson Me- 
morial Hall, General E. W. Nichols, superintendent, 
addressed the corps and faculty, welcoming new and 
old cadets and making a number of announcements, 
including that of additions to the faculty, as follows: 

Colonel H. M. Nelly, professor of military science 
and tactics. Colonel Nelly is an alumnus of the in- 
stitute and a graduate of West Point. 

Lieutent Colonel A. B. Dockery, who will have 
charge of the instruction in cavalry. Colonel Dock- 
ery is an alumnus of the institute and a graduate 
of West Point. 

Lieutenant Colonel R. C. Bull, post surgeon and 
professor of biology. 

Colonel T. A. E. Mosely, professor of French and 
Spanish. 

Major English Bagby, adjunct professor of psy- 
chology and history. 

Major Stewart Anderson, adjunct professor of civil 
engineering. 

Major F. A. Grove, adjunct professor of mathe- 
matics and tactics. 

Major S. M. Milner, adjunct professor of modern 
languages. 

Major James A. Anderson, adjunct professor of 
civil engineering. 

Captain E. Hunter Nichols has been made quarter- 
master, and Major E. A. Sale has been put at the head 
of the commissary department and military store. 
Captain R. A. Marr, Jr., has been made post adju- 
tant. 

General Nichols stated that Lieutenant Colonel 
John Magruder, U. S. A., of the class of 1909, will 
soon be assigned by the war department to be in- 
Structor in field artillery at the institute. 

During the summer a number of guns of the 
latest design were received from the war depart- 
ment, and 100 horses for the cavalry units. The in- 
fantry and engineering units were already in full 
equipment. This session the institute will have cav- 


alry instruction for the first time. Each one of these 
branches will be under the direct instruction of a 
United States army officer. 

On the academic side, the institute begins the ses- 
sion on the 14-unit basis, and with many additions 
to the teaching staff. The library and laboratory fa- 
cilities have been enhanced in various ways. 

The mess hall has been greatly enlarged and will 
now accommodate 800 cadets at one time. The new 
academic building is being used for the first time 
this session. It is a handsome structure, fully equip- 
ped with all modern conveniences for such a building. 
The old academic building is being used as quarters 
for members of the tactical staff and assistant faculty. 
New boilers are being installed in the power house 
and a refrigeration plant has been installed. 

An impressive ceremony took place on the parade 
ground on September 20th, when the National and 
Virginia colors were unfurled from two massive flag- 
poles erected recently in front of barracks, one on 
either side of the Stonewall Jackson monument. The 
Board of Visitors and hundreds of visitors were pres- 
ent. The ceremony was preceded by a review of the 
battalion by the board. 

In his annual report to the Board of Visitors, Gen- 
eral Nichols winds up a review of the activities of 
the institute as follows: 

We have served faithfully the State and the Na- 
tion throughout our history and in these recent days 
—during the period of the World’s War—we can 
point to a record of service of which the State and 
alumni may well be proud. Approximately 2,000 of 
our alumni and eleves have served as officers in the 
army of the United States, many of whom have laid 
down their lives on foreign soil in the great cause of 
democracy vs. autocracy, of freedom vs. feudalism. 

We have conducted three spring and summer camps 
during the period of the emergency and have, besides, 
trained in the military art approximately 1,800 young 
men in the past two years for their country’s ser- 
vice. In time a complete record of service of insti- 
tute men will be collected and published. 

In the meantime we may be assured that we have 
lived up to our best traditions and maintained and 
emphasized the principles of our motto: Jn pace de- 
cus, in bello praesidium. 

General Nichols discusses in detail the reorganiza- 
tion of work at the institute made necessary by war 
conditions, and plans for resuming the normal 
schedule. The report touches upon every phase of 
life and work at V. M. I. 

At the conclusion of the financial sections of the 
report is appended ‘the following letter to the superin- 
tendent from W. F. Smyth, State Accountant: 

“This is to advise you that I have examined the 
books of the treasurer’s office of the institute for the 
year ending May 31st, and found them correct. The 
system of accounts is a clear exposition of the busi- 
ness affairs of the institute. The work indicates 


efficiency and a thorough understanding of all the 
subjects of accounting controlled by the institution 
and I am pleased to be able to so report.” 
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| William and Mary College 





College of William and Mary 


The number of matricu- 


Enrolment at the 
is the largest in its history. 
lates are 277. The number in the Department of Edu- 
cation 95; in the Department of Business Administra- 
tion 40; in the Department of Biology 90. The pre- 
very popular. Over 30 
men have entered for work. The courses pre- 
paratory to engineering have proved very attractive. 
Lloyd Williams, 
Arts of Oxford 
the 


medical course has proved 


this 


follows: 

Mathematics, Master of 
Donald W. Davis, head of 
Doctor of Philosophy of Har- 
Professor of Biology, 
Bacteriology, 


New are as 
Professor of 
University, England; 
Department of Biology, 
vard; Earl Associate 
in charge of Botany and 


professors 


Grimes, 


the work in 
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Bachelor of Science from the University of Illinois; 
Frederick Juchhoff, Doctor of Philosophy and Mas- 
ter of Laws, former professor in Toledo University, 
head of the Department of Business Administration; 
Summerfield McCarteney, Master of Arts of George 
Washington University, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Commerce; Richard L. Morton, Master of 
Arts of Harvard and Doctor of Philosophy of the 
University of Virginia, Associate Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science; and R. C. Young, Profes- 
sor of Physics, Master of Arts of the College of 
William and Mary, and graduate student of Chicago 
University. 

There are about seventy-five men matriculated at 
the college who have seen service in the army or 
navy either abroad or in this country. 

The enrolment of young ladies is 68. Co-education 


is proving very popular. 


The Question Box 
The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 


Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent 
Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 


The questions below were asked by real Virginia 
teachers. Any teacher who has any question to ask 
concerning school problems is invited to send it to 
Prof. Avent, either answer it himself or 


find some one who will. 


who will 


1. I am sending you the following stanzas, which 


you may read to the girls in your classes, in showing 
the tremendous influence of the teachers over the 
Don't you think the sentiment of the stanzas 


pupils. 
is very beautiful?—B. F. 


“I took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 
And, as my fingers pressed it, still 
It moved and yielded to my will. 

I came again, when days were past— 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 

The form I gave it still it bore, 


But I could change that form no more. 


“I took a piece of living clay, 

And gently formed it day by day, 
And moulded, with my power and 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 
gone 


art, 
I came again, when years were 
It was a man I looked 
He still that early impress bore, 
And I could change it nevermore.” 


upon. 


I do not minimize, in the least, 


Answer. 


teacher’s tremendous influence over those whom she 
The good teacher's influence can never be 
Eternity alone can re- 


teaches. 
measured in temporal terms. 





the 


veal its extent and force. May the tribe of good 
teachers ever increase and the tribe of bad or poor 
teachers ever diminish. 

However, there are certain facts involved in this 
selection, of which you do not give the author’s 
name, to which I wish to direct your attention. If 
you pay attention only to the words and their rhyme, 
you may be swept off. your feet by it. It is true only 


in part. It is untrue in the following respects: 


a. The nature of a child and that of clay are not 
one and the same, nor, indeed, are they similar. The 
artist may take the “piece of plastic clay’’ and make 
of it the statue of a man, of a calf, of a lion, or of 
an angel. Whatever the form, the nature remains 
the same. All the force and influence that the 
artist applies to it come “from without.” The shape 
is given it by external pressure. The clay is a physi- 
cal substance, a dead substance in comparison with 
animal life. On the other hand the child that you 
teach and influence and educate, if you please, is a 


spiritual phenomenon. You cannot construct or re 
construct the child “from without.’ It must be 
developed “from within.’”’” You cannot take a child 


and make it anything you desire. You can make of 
which it can become by virtue of the 
its own nature. If it is born blind you 
reconstruct it in such a way as to make it 
born with a pre 


it only that 
laws of 
cannot 
see in a physical way. If it is 
ponderance of mechanical capacity or a certain nat- 
machinery, you probably cannot 


ural aptitude for 


make it the master musician. ’ If it is born a literary 
master 


probably cannot make of it a 
One must be born with certain ca 


genius, 
mathematician. 
pacities for a certain 
the can make 


you 


teacher 


line of success in life before ~ 
of the child that fact. The 
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reacher can only present to the child certain situ- 
ns that will call forth that which God has planted 
within it. The artist can take two pieces of clay 
and make two objects so much alike that no one 
can tell them apart. The objects will retain such 
pe. But, however much two children may be alike 
the beginning, no teacher can make them alike 
the end. The probabilities are that, by different 
rates of development and by the expression of dif- 
ferent strong points, they will become more and 
iore unlike. No two children are alike. Each one 
is made up of so very many tendencies to action that 
the slight variation in the strength of a few such 
tendencies, makes a very different being. 


»). In the second place, you are, by far, not the 
teacher that the child has. You are only one 
ff the many teachers that the child has. Whatever 
impress” you may make upon this “piece of living 
will be intensely modified by the other teach- 
ers. Some of its teachers are the mother, the father, 
the brothers, the sisters, the playmates, the church, 
the neighborhood of good and bad, the store, the 
the contact with nature and many, many 
Every person educates every one else to 
the extent that one has an influence over another, 
thus changing in some degree previous influences. 
The degree of the permanence of the influence (or 
the “impress”) that you give the child will depend 
upon the interest that you are able to stimulate and 
length of time that you can maintain that interest in 
the process of change which you are making in the 
child. 


only 


clay” 


street, 


others. 


Now the sentiment of this particular group of 
stanzas is a survival of the disciplinary tendency in 
education that was particularly dominant in the 17th 
and 18th centuries and is not all gone yet. But it 
will not stand the tests of the psychological study of 
hildhood. External polish is a very small part of 
the education of a child. 


The foregoing is not any excuse for letting up in 
influence that you wish to exert over the child. 
erely recall that education is only the development 
{ that which is, that the child has many teachers, 
ind that what you do for the child is only a part 
f the educative process, as it goes on in the child. 
any changes take place in one’s merely inner 
growth or maturity. However, let each teacher try 
make the contribution to the child’s growth as 
irge as possible, for the teacher and the child pass 
’ same way but once. The “man I looked upon,” 
ilike the statue, continues to change throughout 
fe, but the direction in which his various changes 
‘all continue to be made will depend in large de- 
ree upon the signboards set early in the child’s life 
jou, the teacher. 


2. l am having great trouble in teaching my child- 
to paragraph. 


What am I to do? 


vt 
Answer. Paragraphing is not a matter of form 
merely; it is a matter of thinking and growth. Each 
paragraph, as you know, is a division of the larger 
thought of an individual. I believe that, if we begin 
in the first grade, or even later, if not begun there, 
and have children tell stories by points, recite by 
topics, and keep up the practice, we make a great 
step toward teaching children to write in paragraphs. 
You cannot write paragraphs and then string them 
together and make a composition. The paragraphs 
have to be made before they are written. You want 
them to understand that a subject may be divided 
into topics, and even sub-topics, and that the sen- 
tences made about any one topic make up a para- 
graph. Successful paragraphing comes after out- 
lining, not before. I have found that even first 
grade children can retell a story by points, if I am 
careful in the selection of stories to tell them. That 
is a kind of oral paragraphing, which must precede 
successful written paragraphing. 


3. What do you think of offering prizes in school? 

Answer. I am not in favor of giving a prize that 
only one child can win. It may be necessary in a 
case once in a while; if so, let the parents offer it. 
I think that such prizes as the teacher offers should 
be of a character that all children can win who come 
up to a certain requirement. I refer to the prizes 
contained in getting one’s name on the honor roll, 
the getting of an attendance certificate, the winning 
of a half-holiday for some very special excellence, 
the winning of a star, ticket, diploma, and the like. 














+ + 
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t 
Unemployed Teachers 
If for any reason you have not accepted 
work for the present session write me. Many 
unexpected vacancies occur all during the ¢ 
winter. There are also many schools which 3 
do not open until late. Overflow teachers are 
constantly needed somewhere; we can gener- 
ally tell you where. If open, write for infor- 
mation about the numerous vacancies now ¢ 
listed. 
W. H. JONES, Megr., 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 4 
Richmond, Va. ; 
5 aie -- ° eee 





Thousands Census Jobs Open to Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the complete changing of many 
government departments. The 1920 census opens up 5,000) clerical 
positions. Teachers are specially fitted not only to stand well on 
the examinations, but to receive quick advancement after appoint 
ment. Those interested can get ‘a free list of positions obtainable 
and free sample questions by dropping a postal at once to Franklin 
Institute, Dept., Z254, Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is neces 
sary as the examinations are likely to be announced any day now 
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Our Spanish Books 


Our list of Spanish textbooks furnishes unrivaled material to meet the most 
exacting requirements: novels, readers, plays, grammars, beginners’ texts—books of 
every description that give the fundamentals of the Spanish language and en- 
courage an appreciation of its literature. New books are being added constantly. 


; For beginners we especially recommend: 

; Marcial Dorado’s Primeras Lecciones de Espanol 
Marcial Dorado’s Espana Pintoresca 

; Ewart’s Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas 


Recent additions to the ever-increasing International Modern Language 














Series. 

Espronceda’s El Estudiante de Salamanca 

Hartzenbusch’s Juan de las Vinas 

} Isaacs’ Maria 

Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 

i ~ ~ ; 

| Radford State Normal School 

Next Session Opens September 17th 


Offers courses for the training of teachers for the Primary Grade, the Grammar 
Grade, and the High School. 

Unusually strong courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts, Public School Music, and 
many Special Subjects. 

Regular Normal School Course covers two years. 

Four-year Courses leading to the Bachelor's Degree. 
No extra charges for those taking the Four-year Course. 
Free State Scholarships. — 
Modern fireproof buildings. 

Spacious Administration Building, with Auditorium, large Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
and Society Halls. 

New fireproof Dormitory, with hot and cold water in each room. 

Large shady campus. 

Malaria and mosquitos unknown. | 

Climate, scenery, and health conditions ideal. 

Very accessible by railway from all parts of the State. 

Graduates very successful and in great demand throughout the State. 

Interesting and helpful bulletins published free for the use of teachers, School Im- 
provement Leagues and Civic Organizations. 

Active Extension Work carried on by the Normal School in co-operation with the 
Co-operative Education Association. 

For catalogue, booklet of views and full information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Radford, Va. 
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: Draper’s “Sanitary 
, The Coll f 
2 > 
e Lollege o Adjustable Window Shades 
. - 
| William and M ‘OTE THE GOOD PON 
é NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
: illiam an ary |E GOO! 
. 4 2 7 
} 1693—1919 
j Draper Shades ; 
; FOR MEN AND WOMEN Reliable 
q Adjustable 
4 Thorough academic courses leading to the de- ? Permanent 
: grees of A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped labor- Efficient ; 
itories and excellent library; unexcelled health . 4 
j conditions, historic environment and intimate con- Rapid 
,; tact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA. 4 4 
' A ILLIAM and MAI} is also the STATE : ? 
; ,ACHERS’ COLL EGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. ¢ Sanitary , 
é Special Teacher’s Training Courses. 7 Handy 4 
: Course in Home Economics under the Smith- 6 Artistic 
j} Hughes Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Electrical Durable 
¢ and Pre-Chemical Engineering courses. Courses ¢ : 
4 in business administration and commerce. Courses Essential 
; for commercial teachers. : NN Serviceable 
é State scholarships for those preparing to be 
4 te ichers and superintendents. Pl : i sea 
; Loan fund for Virginia students. ee ee Ce 
; For particulars address > Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 7 
¢ . SPICELAND, IND. 
} J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
' Williamsburg, Virginia. 2000 WEST MARSHALL STREET 
j RICHMOND, VA.., Distributors 
J 
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Pupil-teachers 
Hampton Institute. Two-year advanced 


teacher-training offered for fall of 1919 


Do oO Oe OO OO 8-8 OO OO Oe - Oe Oe | 


? 

é 
: 
: 
. 
’ 


course 


in 


at work in the Whittier Training School, 


The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute _ ; 


Hampton, Virginia 





Object—Founded in 1868 by General 
Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach 
and train their people. The Institute 
was designed to instruct Negro youth 
in morality, industry, and thrift, as 
well as in earnest and _ practical 
Christianity. ‘ 

Hampton industrial 

students; , 
instruction 
200 teachers 

stands for ‘ 


Today—An 
village with 900 boarding 
1,100 acres; 140 buildings; 
farm of 835 acres; and 
and workers. Hampton 
“a sound body, a trained capacity, 
and an unselfish outlook on life.” 
Hampton is on the State of Virginia 
list of approved four-year secondary 
schools. 


Courses—F our-year 
Teacher Training; Home Economics; { 
Business; Agriculture; and 13 Trades. P 
Also an advanced, two-year course in 
teacher training. 


courses in 


Principal—James E. D. D. 


Gregg, 
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Kivery schoolroom should have beautiful pictures. 
$ Every boy and every girl should become acquainted 
with the world’s masterpieces. Largely it depends upon 
‘ the teachers whether pupils shall carry through life 
as: a precious memory choice pictures they learned to 
‘ love in school. 
4 
When 
| The J? ] 
eI err [-ictures 
‘ cost only 
P TWO CENTS EACH q 
for 15 or more (size 514x8), what excuse can there be for 
not using these pictures as aids in Language, Literature, 
History, Geography, and especially in Picture Study? 
‘ A smaller size, 3 x 3% costs only 
ONE CENT EACH for 30 or more. 
4 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Order now for Fall Bird Study. 
Two cents each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 
common birds and a very brief description of each 
) LARGE PICTURES FOR PRAMING 
: Size 22x28, including margin. 100 subjects from which 
to choose. $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more; ten 
4 for $9 50. Postpaid. Ae ; 
Catalogues—f4 page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illus- 
. MILLET trations and three pictures for a dime. 
FEEDING HER BIRDS ° 
: The Perry Pictures Company 
(The Two Cent Sizes, 54%x8, are much 
; larger than this picture). BOX 14, MALDEN, MASS. 
> 4 
we al al ad ad ad . eo > bad o o > 
High School, Normal, Commercial, College Are you teaching civic lessons from war and peace 


HOME STUDY 


and Professional Courses. 
Teachers’ Professional College, - - 


Catalog 
Washington, D. C 


civics through holidays, 
Information on these topics can 
Public Service Bulletins issued by 


ree. facts, 
be 





Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 

















facts about bolshevism? 

secured through 

Institute for Public 

Send two 
. 












































+000 a ee ne +> cent stamp for samples. 
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A Few “Bradley” Essentials ; 
Dives Wied Matibiete. «ci... i aise na You CAN Teach Agriculture-We Will HelpY ou 
4 Economo Number Builders......... 20 per box ?¢? = ; : * 
Beginners Sentence Builders oss sae per box Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Picture Films, 
4 ag Number Perception Cards.... .60 per set ? Stencils, Working Drawings and Colored Pictures visualize 
ber Cards .35 per set school work—tmake the study of agriculture simple, prac 
onevy ; ¢ Seas ie 40 per box ticle, interesting. 
Clock Dials, 12-inch.,.... 25 each You Can Have THuese THincgs—Reap THe List 
e, modeling clay, (all colors) 50 per lb. ee : goes ao or : pee ie 
Sticks (1.000 assorted l How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in 
j : 40 per box Rural Schools’? (Rotation Plan)—24-page booklet. 
egs for Counting. pases 25 per box = “Twenty Lessons in Making Things’’—Illustrated 
g n iss sr E-edinietass 2 DOX | j naa 
or catalogues and samples of Drawing Stencils and Working Drawings showing how te make 
c 7 a Tool tjox—Nail Box—Book Rack—Bench—Saw 
Iforse; how to tie rope knots, make halters and 
j MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ; F sope aplices. 
17th and Arch Sts. Philadelphia Pa. 4 Working Drawings showing how to make Feed Box for 
: " 7 Chicks—Bird Houses—Feeding Station for Birds— 
+-0 ° ee ene — + Door Prop—Chicken Hook—Stable Scraper—Plant 
Protector—Hog Trough—Wall Nests for Poultry— 
Milking Stool, ' 
5. Pietures (in colors) of Birds, Live Stock, ete. ? 
THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 6. Lecture Books and Stencils of our Lecture Charts, on 
: . ; ; ‘ Alfalfa—Home Cann'ng—t'orn—Dairying—Live Stock 
Should be sung every day. Greatest song of the Home—Fly—Oats—Poultry—Weeds. Make your 
is ren CoEsce, UriIson OF four-part harmony, own charts from these stencils. 
for $1.00, and slips with words and music to 7. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Mottoes, 
chorus, all needed for your school, free. and helps for Agricultural study and teaching. 
ee - _ ios ee 8S. Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Picture Films 
Address ‘. ric: N ( y ssocls ; , . 
es Ame a Ty ountry Association on fourteen different subjects—Alfalfa, Corn, Poultry, 
Red Wing, Minn. Soil, Home Canning, Home Economics and Sanita 
tion. 
These are all at your service—are furnished FREE except 
. Ps int + the actual cost of transportation and handling. 
; SEND FOR TEACHER'S SAMPLE OUTFIT—NOW 
BOOK and PAMPHLET FREE for 6 cents in stamps to cover postage and packing 
7 
PRINTING INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
j ; (ANCORPORATED ) 
SS ah a bo ae ea AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
EFFIC IENT SERVICE P. G. Honpen, Director ' 
REASONABLE PRICES Harvester Building Chicago, I. ‘ 
' 
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land. Love of country no less than duty demands 
this show of the colors. Next to the Stars and 





37 Get YOUR FLAG 


as and the Flags of our Allies 


“FREE! 





OLD GLORY’S place now is in every 
school yard and every school room in the State Department of Public Instruction 
OF INDIANA 


Stripes put the flags of the Allies. a a wee oS, Sree 
Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar To Wom It May Concenn ; 

aa i ‘" . P . " . ae IT am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company 

\ > y > y y > 

with the flags of the nations fighting for liberty ; ¢ ina. Ga, A aoe et Baas & cae a 

I ghting to preserve what our forefathers won for | personally know the members of this firm and can say 

us 1n "76. in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible 
You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and rheir plan of supplying tlags and pictures to the schools 


without a cent of expense, through the help of your 
scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for 
lecoration. We are the originators of this plan and 


( 
| 
r 
t 


o schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 


sa very excellent one. 


Very truly yours, 





(Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, | 
‘ State Supt. of Public Instruction 
ive already given away over 50,000 American flags 





OFFER NO. 1 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national colors or assorted with portrait buttons of 


Washington, Lincoln and James Whitcomb Riley. They are beauties Your pupils easily will sell them for 
{0 cents each. Return the $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk [ S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 


quality, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 
OFFER NO. 2 : 
We will send a high-grade standard U. 8S. Flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast colors. The stripes are sewed and the 
stars embroidered on both sides This flag will stand the weather, and is made to use anywhere indoors or 


out. This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! tally round it as you sing 
The Star-Spangled Banner For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each—FREF. 











OFFER NO. 3 
To proudly place next to the Stars and Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ Flags, each 16 x 24 
inches, mounted on staffs with ornaments. There are five of them; American, French, English, Belgian and 


Italian. New history is being made so fast every day that it is hard to keep pace with events of tremend«us 
importance. As battles are fowght and won it will help you show the colors of the nations who are fighting 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth These flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside ornamenta 


tion. We will send them for the sale of 55 buttons at 10 cents each—FREE, 


OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk flags of the Allies, five of them, American, French, English, Bel 


gan and Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches and mounted on staffs with ornaments You will be glad to 
use these beautiful flags anywhere They are rich enough to grace any well appointed home no less than 
the school room. They reeall the glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian front. You will want the tri-color of glorious France which stood 
firm against the selfish cruelties of imperialism and saved the civilization of the world You will want the 
flag of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the German navy bottled up. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 


cents each we will send the lot—FREI 


OFFER NO. 5 

Americans to-day are talking of Wash- 
ington and Liberty, Lincoln and Freedom, 
and Wilson and Humanity. You will be de 
lighted with our wonderful ‘‘Oil Process’’ 
paintings of these great Americans, They are 
wonder pictures, showing the artists’ touch 
found in the original, the brush marks, rich 
colorings, and pigments just as they were 
laid on the canvas As durable and beau- 
t ful as the originals Can be washed and 
will never fade. These portraits are 13 x 16 
inches in a 114 inch gilded frame. For the 
sale of 35 buttons you may choose one pic 
ture; for the sale of 60 buttons, two pile 
tures, and for the sale of 75 buttons, we 
will send all three pictures—IFREE, 





OFFER NO. 6 

his Giant Pencil Sharpener, net the small kind for standard pencils only, but 
for every pencil from the gmallest to the largest Does not break the lead, and 
saves time aus well For both hard and soft pencils For the sale of 25 buttons at 
10 cents, we wll send you the Pencil Sharpener PREE 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools 

FREE. We are the oldest company of tie kind Established 1898 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers among teachers throughout the 
United States. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 MERIDIAN ST., ANDERSON, IND. 


S Simply Fill In and Mail Coupon Below to Us. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 





Gentlemen:—Send me postpaid........ Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons 
(cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send 
me, all CHATPZSS PrENald ......<sceccscas Pe ee ge ee ey ae rrr 

Sign your name and address in full (State the number of offer you accept.) 

NNN rsa atin esto seen tenia atten polo vets eianialig sata icteg ie eit bactan Geetha PARDEE SS iii area 6a aca Sea Rens 
i OT ER ee ee eee er Ser eer oe Nee Pe ae eE PA ... State 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for 
ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 138 Meridian St. Anderson, Indiana 
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University of Virginia, Vine 
Y g 9 Virginia | 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
| | 
' The following Departments of study are represented: ' 
| I. THE COLLEGE 
! By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- } 
} year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). ; 
; Il. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
¢ This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The i 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. ( 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- H 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. ‘ 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-'21, entrance requirementts will | 
include one year of college work. The Library facilities are excellent. ( 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 1 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; H 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high { 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- { 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. ANNA T. HECK, Registrar. ! 
‘ 
$0 — . . . + + . o—- + 
4 . 
HOME AND COUNTRY : HMR HN 
i ‘ 
Murphy's Hotel : 
; ‘ 
4 
READERS of Richmond 
' 
By Mary A. Laselle , That well-known, modern, fireproof hos- ¢ 
telry, which has the reputation of being the ! 
: 4 : : 
Textbooks in Patriotism, Civics and largest in the South. } 
Literature for the Grammar Grades ‘ Located at Eighth and Broad, on direct car ' 
. . “ee ae a ae a! : ae - | 
Here is your chance to teach patriotism ! — i nage — it is the only hotel : : 
¢ by distributing the subject-matter over four ¢ ¢ Richmond with attached garage. ; 
years and not giving too much at one time. : } 
,; A “patriotic reader” that is nothing else pro- { ze i 
duces patriotic indigestion—the pupils tire of $ j i 
} the subject. “The Home and Country” books ¢ j 
are all-around grammar-school readers, as well 3 ' 
¢ as textbooks in patriotism. F i 
4 ' 
? Fou } wed f t i and i en é H 
; I I Ut, 1 r Dth, Gth, Th ! 
j n S h Go ‘ i i 
) Little, Brown & Company + : 
' 
‘ 34 Beacon Street, Boston : Rates, $1.50, Upward, European Plan. 
\ 
‘ . ‘ 
+>-0 ° Oe ee ory ee ee Oe e000 o-—-6-—-o. 0-0-9901 F 
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‘ ¢ 
f 
| Fredericksburg S N 1 School 
| Fredericksburg State Normal Schoo 
' 
¢ 
j 
| for Women 
' ; : 
Ninth Session Opens September 18th. 
\ Oa eae 
Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac 
; ulty. 
} Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 
H Following courses are offered: 
! . . . 
' 1. Course leading to teaching primary grades. 
. 2. Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
{ 3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 
H 4. Household Arts Course. 
5. Industrial Arts Course. 
6. Commercial Course in 1920-21. 
¢ 
! A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
\ are included. 
’ 
i Piano and Violin instruction given. 
IXxpenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 
| 
' A. B. CHANDLER JR., President, 
' Fredericksburg, Va. 
; + - -<- > -9-—-9-—-@- . ° ee e e ° o- 0-0-2 -@-—-@ a oe oF 
er ar o—-0-—-0 °- 0-0-0 —-O--—-@ + ° o-—-0- 0-0-0 o-—-0- 2-0 > 
\ ‘ 
has The 
: “The Best Investment Best Pr; 
! | Ever Made” est Primary | 
| aici Reading } 
ie i 
‘ Are the words ofa noted Virginia ¢ | 
Teacher who has recently been | Of thirty cities where primary reading has ¢ 
: ; . i been surveyed, the city which leads is the one 
' Ly « . r : Sa: ’ o 
sick and received benefits from from which came both the author and the 
‘ ¢ method of 
i , 
‘ ‘ 
: The Teachers } 
Pp —i The Merrill Readers 
rotective Union 
\ ° If you are interested in READING RE- 
Write today for a. application. { * SULTS, let us tell you more about THE 
{ MERRILL READERS by Dyer and Brady. 
4 
/ , DAV State Manager , 
i i er | | Charles E. Merrill Co. 
BOX 68, RICHMOND, VA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
4 
2-6 e ry e ° °. ° oe. e * + +>-e ° ° ° ° ; 
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Virginia Military Institute 

| Collegiate, Technical, Military 

‘ 

‘ 

| For information Address 

| Post Adjutant. V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 

4 


| State Normal School for Women 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


A high grade professional institution, maintained by the State of Virginia for 
the preparation of teachers. 

Courses leading to teaching in the kindergarten, primary grades, grammar 
grades, and high school. 

Specially selected by the State Board of Education and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to train teachers in Home Economics under the Smith- 
Hughes law; and a four-year college course in Home Economics is offered for this 
purpose, for the completion of which the B. S. Degree is awarded. 

Conducted on the quarterly system and open forty-eight weeks in the year, 
including two summer terms of six weeks each. 

Tuition free to Virginians preparing to teach. All living expenses very low. 
For catalog and full information address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Schoo! Desks 


and 
School Supplies 
of Quality 


Our high 


gle or double. 


New shipment and 


Semi-Steel service from 


Desk mond. 


furnished on 


sent promptly. 


VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 


Any one who can handle a hammer and saw can install 
eighty per cent of the schools in the South. 


late yp) 6 Joehdoonduo 


oo, 


ON tive: SCn 


P = 
= ES LT TE TL A RIE ln lt - 


Black, per square I sags tattle Mar eae Nk Fi oa Nh a rain NG ocak cane a ea pe 
Green, per square foot. 
IF YOU NEED BLACEBOARD READ THIS 
The Guarantee—Genuine trade-marked Virgoplate is guaranteed 
for ten years’ school-room use. The guarantee is liberal and leaves 
entirely to the purchaser the question of whether the Blackboard 

is satisfactory or not. 

Can also furnish Natural Slate and Slated Cloth 
Every article for schools and colleges. 
and revised price list. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


BOX NO. 1177 


Blackboards. 
Write today for catalogue 


2000 WEST MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


type 
Semi-steel desk 
American ‘Tubular 
Steel desk are 
ried in stock in Rich- 


mond in large quan- 


and 


Cafr- 


tities, any size, sin- 
We 
can make immediate 
can 
give you prompt 


Rich- 


Special catalogue 
and prices will 
any 
equipment you may 
require, and will be 


this blackboard. Used by more than 


be 
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SCHOOL DESKS 

OFFICE DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
RECITATION SEATS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
WINDOW SHADES 





The Southern Desk Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 








The Strongest Desk on 
the Market 








SWEEPING POWDER 
FLOOR OIL 

CRAYON 
BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED CLOTH 
LIQUID SLATING 
LABORATORY DESKS 
BOOKCASES 


DICTIONARIES 
FILING CASES 
PORCH SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 

MAPS 
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Farmville, Virginia 
J. L. Jarman, President. 
Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to the 
Professional Courses. 
Courses offered: a Four-year High School Course and Professional Courses 
for the preparation of teachers for Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades, 
High School; Graded Rural School, Home Economics and County Demonstration 
Work. : 
The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are granted the 
same diploma that is given for the completion of the other two-year Professional 
Courses. 
Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
the State Scholarship. For catalogue, address 
THE REGISTAR, 
| State N I School for W 
ate INormal OCnool!l ror omen 
Farmville, Va. 
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